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VOWEL, CONSONANT, AND SYLLABLE—A PHONOLOGICAL 
DEFINITION 


J. D. O’Connor anv J. L. M. Trim 
I. INTRODUCTION 


There is a general tendency, in the early development of a discipline, to extend 
its gains as rapidly as possible with the help of any concepts which may prove 
useful, whether their bases are clearly understood and formulated or not. There 
must come a time, however, if the discipline is to progress, when the theoretical 
validity of such concepts must be more critically examined, and their bases firmly 
and rigorously established. 

Two concepts which we feel to be still in this situation are those of the syllable 
and the vowel/consonant dichotomy. Their past, and continuing, usefulness to 
phonology is not in question, for they have, from the earliest times, been em- 
ployed in the anatomy of words, whilst the syllable has also been used as the 
basic unit in the description of the prosodic systems of languages and in verse 
forms based on prosodic patterns. 

And yet it would seem to us that the bases of these ideas are not yet fully 
understood, and until they are understood progress must be hampered. Such is 
their importance to linguistic analysis that many definitions have been at- 
tempted, but as criticism has shown, none hitherto propounded will stand up to 
» close inspection in the light of the ways in which the terms are subsequently used. 
» Such definitions may be divided into two types: 

' 1. Purely phonetic definitions, consisting of straightforward acoustic-organic 
| statements such as can be found in most phonetic text-books, e.g. ‘a vowel is a 
voiced, central-oral frictionless sound’, ‘a syllable is a sequence of sounds con- 
| taining one peak of prominence (syllabic)’. 

2. Phonological definitions based on formal linguistic criteria. For example, 
' the syllable may be defined as some sort of unit of accent placement;’ vowel 
» and consonant can then be either derived from the syllable as its central and 
© marginal constituents,? or treated independently as units of wicely different 
- distribution.’ 

' Purely phonetic definitions are of undoubted value in describing the sound 


| '£E.g. Louis Hjelmslev: ‘‘The Syllable As a Structural Unit,’’ Proceedings of the Third 
| International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, Ghent, 1938, p. 266. 
? Hjelmslev, op. cit., p. 270. 

' #*K.L. Pike: Phonemics, Univ. of Michigan Publications, Linguistics III, Ann Arbor, 
| 1947, pp. 60, 235, 254. 
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features of the utterances of a language. They generally provide units corre- 
sponding fairly well to the phonological units otherwise elicited; but obviously 
such a relationship can only be a rough and never an exact correspondence. The 
many cases in which a phonetic syllable can be correlated with no phonological 
syllable and vice versa, the case of the ‘fricative vowel’, and the like, are too well 
known to require quotation here. 

Turning to the phonological treatment of these concepts, the syllable as a 
unit of accent placement is found to be an attractive proposition. There is ob- 
viously a connection between syllable and accent—where phonological accent 
occurs. But two grave disadvantages seem to us inherent in this approach. The 
first, and more important, may be illustrated from Hjelmslev’s paper (see foot- 
note 1). There he says of the word /dnkta/ that it bears two different accents. 
True; but when he goes on, with no overt justification, to relate one accent to 
the sequence /dpk/ and the other to the sequence /ta/ the whole solution becomes 
suspect, since there is no reason, accentually, to make the division after rather 
than before the /k/. The delimitation of the syllable is assumed before the 
syllable is even established, and it is hard to see how this basic error can be 
avoided in such an approach. Accentuation may tell us about syllabics—but 
not, we believe, about syllables. 

The second disadvantage of this method is that, as Hjelmslev says, in lan- 
guages where no phonological accent is found, such as French, there can be no 
syllable, and, if vowel and consonant are derived terms, no vowel or consonant. 
This disproves nothing, of course, but it is inconvenient, because the ideas of 
syllable and vowel and consonant have been found useful in dealing with non- 
accentual languages, too, and indeed Hjelmslev mentioned the concepts of 
‘pseudo’-syllable, -vowel, and -consonant, in order, presumably, to account for 
the distributional relations of French phonemes. 

We believe that the solution of the problem of vowel and consonant lies in 
the possibility sketched by Pike (see footnote 3) that they are classes of sound- 
units having very different distributions in speech forms. Such a notion, though 
never explicitly formulated, has often been used in the solution of analytical 
problems, but it has generally led in the past to the setting up of ‘obvious’ vowels 
and consonants on a phonetic basis, leaving a residue of ‘dubious’ items, which 
are then parcelled out between the obvious classes on the grounds of their simi- 
larity of distribution. Thus, fricative [i], a dubious item, may be classed with 
obvious vowels such as [a] because they appear in similar contexts. Although this 
may give roughly satisfactory results in practice, it is quite clearly not a proper 
procedure theoretically, because it utilises two different criteria for the estab- 
lishment of one class. 

It is almost twenty years since Bloomfield said that phonology ‘defines each 
phoneme by its role in the structure of speech forms’,‘ but his pioneer work in 
this direction has not been developed as it might have been. Bloomfield showed 
that no two phonemes in English have all their contexts in common, and there- 
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fore that each can be defined in terms of the contexts in which it does occur. 
If it is possible to do this, then it should be possible to do a great deal more by 
a systematic comparison of the distribution of all the phonemes. From such a 
project might emerge classes much more nearly comparable with our unex- 
plained, yet none the less clear, ideas of what vowel and consonant are. Having 
done this, it might be possible to reverse the more usual procedure and define 
the syllable in terms of vowel and consonant. 

We shall try in the following pages to show, with reference to the ‘Received’ 
Southern British dialect of English, 

(a) that a study of phoneme distribution is the proper theoretical basis for 
the establishment of the vowel and consonant classes; and 

(b) that the syllable is best regarded in phonology as a structural unit most 
economically expressing the combinatory latitudes of vowels and consonants 
within a given language.® 


II. VowEL AND CONSONANT 


Two main assumptions underlay our investigation, namely: 

(1) that the comparison of a large number of utterances enables us to abstract 
those free forms which we call words. Words, and not utterances, are the stuff 
of the investigation. 

(2) that the method of commutation furnishes an inventory of linguistic 
units which we shall call, without prejudice, phonemes. Words may then be 
characterised in terms of phonemes, each phoneme having a position in the word. 
We have taken no account in our work of prosodic features (e.g. length, stress, 
pitch). 

The initial phoneme list used was as follows: /ptkbdgéjfé@sS&hv 
Szzrlmnypjitexanoauvuua 3 ?d/. Note that /y/ and /w/ are not 
differentiated from /1/ and /u/ (the symbols are used to identify and in no case 
to classify units). There might be reasons for making these distinctions, but there 
are arguments against so doing, and we have thought fit to make our task less 
rather than more simple at the outset. 

The method followed was to list all those phoneme combinations actually 
occurring, with no preconception as to vowel and consonant, syllabic and non- 
syllabic, in the first two and the last two places in words, places which we shall 
call initial, post-initial, pre-final, and final. It was convenient so to restrict our 
investigation for two reasons: first, because it is then possible to take complete 
account of all the possibilities in these places; otherwise, if all positions in the 
word were considered, it would be necessary to work with a sampling of the 


5 Previous attempts at formulating the structure of the English syllable, such as the 
one by Benjamin Lee Whorf (‘‘Linguistics as an Exact Science,’”’ The Technology Review 
43.61-3, 80-3 [1940]; reprinted in his Four Articles on Metalinguistics, Foreign Service 
Institute, Washington, 1950, p. 12), had a more limited theoretical purpose. Whorf’s con- 
tribution presented only the final model of the syllable without the process by which it was 
constructed; it did not extend to polysyllabic words, and was based on a different dialect 
of English (‘‘standard midwestern American”’). 
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available words only, with the consequent risks to accuracy. And secondly, if a 
syllable is a unit expressing most economically the combinatory latitudes of 
phonemes, then combinations will occur at syllabic junctions which are not per- 
mitted within the syllable. Only the mutual relations between initial and post- 
initial and between final and pre-final were considered, and not the relations 
between post-initial, pre-final, and any following or preceding place respectively ; 
so, for example, in the word ‘spawn’ /spon/, the context of /p/ is /s-/ and not 
/s-0/, whilst that of /o/ is /-n/ and not /p-n/. It is to be observed also that we 
were interested, not in the frequency of occurrence of any two phonemes in a 
given order, but simply in the fact of such occurrence. 
In compiling the word list exemplifying the various phoneme combinations, 
we rejected—somewhat arbitrarily, it must be allowed—certain words which 
would have provided additional examples. Is one, to put the problem in its ex- 
treme form, to accept words such as phthisis, voodoo, oof, Dnieper, which, so 
far as we are aware, provide the only examples of the initial groups /f6/, /vu/, 
/uf/, /dn/? We thought not, and the words which we excluded fall into the 
following categories: A. PropreR NAMES. This involves the exclusion, for con- 
sistency’s sake, of even such commonplace items as Osborne, Orpington, Ezra, and 
Czar. B. LEARNED AND SCIENTIFIC TERMS, e.g. eschscholtzia, osmium, bdellium, 
argentiferous. C. ANGLICISED FOREIGN WORDS, e.g. tsetse, zariba, ragout, putsch. 
D. RARE AND ARCHAIC WORDS, e.g. argent, doth, zoril, orpiment. E. SLANG AND IN- 
TERJECTIONS, e.g. oof, schnozzle, yah!, pst!. F. UNuSUAL PRONUNCIATION VARIANTS, 
e.g. psychology /ps/, hoof /uf/, either /i53/. In all these categories, A. perhaps ex- 
cepted, the line is difficult to draw and must toa certain extent beamatter of purely 
subjective judgment. However, we shall shortly have cause to observe that the 
24 combinations rejected under one or another of the above categories would 
have had no significant effect upon our results. It is also probable that in our 
search for examples we have missed acceptable words which would show com- 
binations not in fact dealt with. We are confident that such words would simply 
reinforceour conclusions. The total of possiblecombinations in both initial and final 
positions, using our list of 34 phonemes, is 34 K 34 = 1156. Of these 424 were 
actually found as initial combinations, and 387 as finals. 

In each of the four places considered, every phoneme was compared with 
every other phoneme in respect of the contexts occupied in common. Thus, in 
the words spar and saw, /p/ and /9/ have a common context in post-initial 
place, since they are both preceded by /s/. In the words pray and oral, /p/ and 
/o/ again have a common context, this time in initial place, both being followed 
by /r/. The number of contexts occupied in common by every pair of phonemes 
in each of the four places was determined and the results examined. The results 
for initial place are shown in table 1.6 As a random illustration, /p/ in initial 
place has a total of 14 occurrences; 13 are held in common with /t/, 12 with /h/, 


6 Considerations of space have forced us to dispense with the tables for common contexts 
in the three places other than initial. The results of the missing tables and the differences 
between them and table 1 may be summed up as follows: 

1. Post-initial Place. Number of different contexts in which each phoneme occurs: 
p9, t 10, k 11, b9, d 10, g9, &7, j6, £8, 08, 810, $4, hl, v7, 51, 26, #1, r16, 115, 
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14 with /1/, 11 with /u/, and C with /a/ and /u/. It is possible to reach the 
tentative conclusion that in this place /p, t, h, 1, u/ may be regarded as a group 
having similar combinatory latitudes, from which /u/ and /a/ are excluded. In 
other places such groupings naturally vary. In post-initial place, for example, 
/p/, occurring 9 times, has 8 contexts in common with /t/, 1 with /h/, 4 with 
/1/,3 with /u/, 2 with /a/ and /u/—a less clear picture. 

It is necessary, in order to gain an idea of the over-all combining power of 
the phonemes in all the places studied, to total the results obtained for the single 
places. This was done and the totals are set out in table 2. In assessing the 
similarities and differences in the distributions of two phonemes, three figures 
must be taken into consideration, namely, the number of contexts held in common 
and the total number of occurrences of each of the two phonemes. So it is not 
possible to make an accurate assessment of the distributional relations of /p/ 
and /h/ on the basis simply of common contexts, since, if it is known that of a 
total of 46 occurrences, /p/ has 17 in common with /h/, 41 with /t/, and 16 
with /a/, one might be tempted to class /p/ with /t/, and /h/ with /a/. In fact, 
as can be seen from the figure above /h/ in table 2, /h/ occurs in a total of only 
17 contexts, so that /h/ has all its contexts in common with /p/, and none at 
all with /a/. 

Bold type has been used in all the tables to show that the figure in question is 
not less than half the total number of occurrences of at least one of the 
phonemes compared. Thus, in table 2 the number of contexts which /p/ and /p/ 
hold in common is 10, and this figure is set in bold type because it is more than 
half the total number of occurrences of /p/, i.e. 14 (although it is much less than 
half the total occurrences of /p/). As a statistical treatment this is no doubt 
crude, but it is none the less effective, since, as the contrast in types shows, it 
clearly divides the phonemes into two main groups. It is particularly interesting 





m 11, n 10, n 4, i 22, 1 25, e 22, e 21, 19, n 21, 9 20, uv 18, u 19, a 22, 3 21, 9 21. Common 
contexts (50% or more) shared by post-initial phonemes but not by initial phonemes (table 
1): 3 + all but é, h, 5, i, 1, e, 2, a, v, 9, U, u, A, 3,9; r + 1, e, &, a, v, 9, u, A, 3, 9;1 + Dd; 
n + all but j, h,i, e, 2, a,n, 0, u, A, 3, 9; U +i, e, @, a, v, 9, U, A, 3, 9; u +e, a, dD, 9, U, A; 
a+ t, é, j, f, 6,1. Common contexts (50% or more) shared by initial phonemes (table 1) 
but not by post-initial phonemes: s +p, A; 5 + b, é, j, f, 6, h, z, 4, r;1 + p, k, b, d, g, 6, 
j,.0, 8, 8, b, V,.3, 8, m; 0 + p,.t, k, b, d, g¢, ¢, 3, £, ¢, & 6, by % 8) By mM, T- 

2. Pre-final Place. Number of different contexts in which each phoneme occurs: p 9, t 8, 
k 9,b8,d7, g6, €7,j7,£9, 65,8 11,586,h 4,v 6,6 5,2 6,%2,r6 122, m11,n 13, n 6, 
i 20, 1 24, e 18, e 18, a 17, p 18, 0 16, v 12, u 22, a 19, 3 17, 9 12. Common contexts (50% or 
more) shared by pre-final phonemes but not by initial phonemes (table 1): % + all but h; 
n + all but p, k, é, 0,8, h,r;l and n +i, e, 2, a, pv, 0, A, 3;1 + 931 + g, 6, v, 5; e + t, b, 
g,f, 0,8, 8, v, 5,z,m;9 +t, b, g, f, 6,8, 8, v, 5, z, m; u +i, e, &, a, p, 9, u, A, 3,9; u +e, 
a, 0, 9,A;A + g, 6, v, 8. Common contexts (50% or more) shared by initial phonemes (table 
1) but not by pre-final phonemes: @ + b, h, v, 6, z,n;8 + 0,A;8 + v;h +, Vv, 3, %, 0. 

3. Final Place. Number of different contexts in which each phoneme occurs: p 14, t 21, 
k 15, b 12, d 23, g 8, € 11, j 12, f 13, 6 16,8 19, 8 10, v 9, 3 3, z 20, % 4,1 12, m 13, n 12, n 4, 
i 20, 1 24, a 18, 9 17, vu 2,u 17, 3 11, 9 27. The phonemes h, r, e, x, p, A do not occur; given 
this, the common contexts (50% or more) shared by final phonemes but not by initial pho- 
nemes (table 1) are: 4 + all but n, 1, 9, U, u, 3; y + all but 6,i,1, a, 9, u, 3, 9; i + t, d, 3; 
a+t,d,6,z,%;09+t;u+t,a, 0; 3 + t, 8; 0 + all but v, n, i, 1, a, », u, 3. Common 
contexts (50% or more) shared by initial phonemes (table 1) but not by final phonemes: 
1+k,b, g, é,f, 8, v, 5, %,1,m,n,n; 0+ 8. 
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to note how the picture of the two groups is clarified by the summation effected 
in table 2. Two groups can indeed already be discerned in outline in table 1 and 
the corresponding tables for each of the other positions, but it is not until these 
results are brought together that the simplicity of the grouping is made evident. 
With regard to table 2 two points should be noticed: (1) There are odd pairs of 
phonemes which, when examined separately, must clearly be classed in the same 
bloc, but which have fewer than half the total occurrences of either in common, 
e.g. /h/ and /p/. There is no doubt, on the remaining evidence, that they must 
be classed together. (2) There are two phonemes which adhere to both blocs, 
i.e. /1/ and /u/, /1/ more obviously than /u/, but both quite clearly. We must 
now examine the functioning of these two phonemes, in order to see whether it 
is possible to analyse the reason for its anomaly. 

It is at once apparent that the percentage of common occurrences with bloc 2 
(/i, e, #/ etc.) is much higher than with bloc 1 (/p, t, k/ etc.), and it is therefore 
convenient to say that /1/ and /u/ are primarily members of bloc 2, but have 
some distributional characteristics similar to members of bloc 1. 

This happens in cases where /1/ or /u/ follow or precede a member of bloc 
2. Initially we find /1/ preceding all members of this bloc, but following 
only /1,e, 9, U, A/; /U/ precedes all but /a/, and follows only /1, vu, a, 3/. Finally, 
/1/ precedes /i, a, 0, u, 9/ (i.e. all members occurring finally except /1/ and /3/) 
and follows /e, 9, u, A/, whilst /u/ precedes /i, 9, u, 3, 9/ (i.e. all possible except 
/1, a/) and follows /a/ and /3/. 

If we say that in the sequences /1, U1, 1u, UU/ the first term is in bloc-1 func- 
tion and the second in bloc-2 function, we have the situation that in both initial 
and final groups /1/ and /u/ may occur before almost any member of bloc 2, 
and thus have in these cases a distribution indistinguishable from any typical 
member of bloc 1. But /1/ may follow only /e, 9, a/, and /u/ only /a/ and /3/, 
both in final and initial groups. In this case it is not possible to say that /1/ and 
/u/ have a distribution substantially identical with members of bloc 1. That 
we are here dealing with a different phenomenon is made more likely by the 
parallel behaviour of /a/, which may never precede a member of bloc 2, but may 
follow /i, 1, e, 9/ in initial groups, and /i, 1, e, 9, U, u/ in final groups. Of these 

/ia, uea/ are found to occur only in some few isolated cases (aeon, freer, fewer). 
This is also the case with the remaining sequences of two members of bloc 2, 
/iv/ in aeon, /ui/ in evacuee, /ua/ in jaguar, /ut/ in dewy. On the other hand the 
sequences /el, 91, AI, AU, 3U, I9, e9, 90, Ua/, if taken as close-knit units, are found 
to have a widespread distribution substantially identical with that of the mem- 
bers of bloc 2. For reasons which will be clearer if stated later, it is also more 
convenient to treat the sequences /tu/ (or /yu/) and /1ua/ (or /yva/) similarly. 

In this way we arrive at a more complete inventory of distributional units.’ 


7 Words such as little, button, lissom, have been analysed in the body of the paper as 
ending in /-al/, /-an/, /-em/, and it is therefore necessary to show what would be the 
effect of the alternative analysis /1, n, m/. The changes involved in the pre-final and final 


lists would be: 
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Whether these units are regarded as phonemes or not is a matter of definition 
which does not fall within the scope of this paper, and the term ‘simple’ distribu- 
tional units will be used for those appearing on the first list (p. 105), and ‘com- 
pound’ distributional units for those added here. The complete list of distribu- 
tional units now appears as follows: /ptkbdgéjfé@sShvdbzéirl 
mMmMnpDywite#andoduvUuUuaa 3Z_ el BU AI AU OI Id e9 99 VS yu yUo/. 
Table 3 shows the common occurrences of all these units, bold type once again 
being used to show where these amount to half or more of the possible total. 

It may here be remarked that though we have treated /¢/ and /j/ as simple 
distributional units, we could by identical methods have established them as 
compound distributional units, had we assumed from the start that they were 
composed of a sequence of /t + 8/ or /d + 2/. 

It may be worth while to inspect a little more closely at this point 
the anomalous cases visible in table 3 as bold type in a block of plain or vice 
versa. We will take first those within bloc 1 in table 3. They may be abstracted 
from the whole table as follows: 


TABLE 4 
30 34 53 19 33 14 
6 h r y Ww D 
55 0 x X = less than half the 
60 z x x x x total of either 
7% x x x x x participant. 
149 x x Xx x x 


An examination of these 8 units and their relations shows that 3 of them have 
a very limited distribution, namely, /Z, p, y/. The paucity of occurrence of these 
phonemes increases the risk of purely random gaps in the overall pattern due to 
chance failure of the contexts in which they occur to coincide in more than a few 
cases, and the gaps in which the 3 units mentioned above are concerned are 
no doubt explicable in this way. On the other hand the number of contexts they 
hold in common with other members of this bloc is clear evidence of where the 
affinities of these phonemes lie. 





bn dn gn én jn fn 6n sn $n vn Sn zn Zn rn mn; sm 6M zm. 

The effect of these changes is to add to the contexts of /l, m, n/ in final position a number 
(18 for /1/ and /n/, 3 for /m/) in common with bloc 2. In the case of /1/ and /n/ the number 
of such occurrences is sufficient to cause these phonemes to have a distribution more than 
50% common with both blocs. We therefore proceed as with /y/ and /w/, separating /1/ and 
/n/ into two units each, one adhering to block 1 and one to bloc 2. This is what is in fact 
done when ‘syllabic 1, m,n’ are spoken of. The position of /m/ in these examples is clearly 
parallel to that of /1/ and /n/, but its extremely small occurrence in this place tends to 
obscure the picture. 

It may be objected that the distribution of /1, m, n/ in these examples is similar to that 
of the post-finals /p, t, b, d, 0/. The essential difference is that these latter are limited in 
occurrence to a restricted range of preceding consonants, with which they form a close 
unity, whereas /], m, n/ are independent of the preceding consonant. 
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This explanation can hardly hold good, however, for the pairs /@:r, z:h, z:r, 
z:w/, whose occurrences are sufficiently numerous to exclude, prima facie, doubts 
on their reliability as a sample. In each of these pairs it may be observed that 
one participant does not occur at all in final place, i.e. /r, w, h/. If allowance is 
made for this and the total number of occurrences calculated only in the places 
in which both participants actually occur, excluding, that is to say, 31 occurrences 
of /z/ and 20 of /@/ finally, we then find this position: 


66 34 33 
r h Ww 
35 0 24 
29 2 23 14 14 


In other words, /@:r/ and /z:r/ would then have more than the critical number 
of common contexts, but /z:h/ and /z:w/ still would not. An examination of 
the results in individual places suggests the reason for this, the figures being as 
follows: 


Common Common 
/h/ contexts /2/ contexts /w/ 
Initial 21 8 8 8 17 
Post-initial 1 1 12 1 6 
Pre-final 11 5 ) 5 10 
Final — — 31 — — 


/z/ and /h/ are seen to have more than 50% common contexts within the 
limits set by the paucity of occurrences of one or other of them in each individual 
place. This is also true of /z/ and /w/ except in post-initial place. This indicates, 
not so much a random result, as a difference of combining power on the part of 
the various units (but within the framework of the main bloc, as a glance at the 
/z, h, w/ lines in table 3 will show). In any event the 50 % dividing line used here 
as an arbitrary standard must in no way be considered sacrosanct. It may well 
be found that in different languages the line should be drawn higher or lower 
in the percentage scale. In Burmese, for example, according to Troubetzkoy’s 
reckoning,® the line could be drawn at 100 %, since the structure of words is always 
of the type CV or V, and all combinations are realised. 

In bloc 2, the anomaly /u:yva/ can be accounted for (a) by the small number 
of occurrences of the participants, and also (b) by the non-occurrence of /u/ 
in final place. 

In the bloc showing predominantly the lack of contextual correspondence, the 
anomalies—here those cases in which the number of common contexts is 50% 
or more of the total occurrences of one participant—can all be accounted for by 
the paucity of occurrence of one of the units as compared with the great fre- 
quency of the other. It is not surprising that those which are scarce of occurrence, 


® Grundztige der Phonologie, Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague VII, 1939, p. 
220; French edition, p. 264. 
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/%/—7, /p/—14, /u/—20, should happenby chance to share a few contexts with 
some of the large numbers found for /1/ (95), /i/ (77), /1/ (87), /a/ (84), /au/(81). 

What we have succeeded in doing so far is to establish a repertory of free com- 
bining units in English, and to divide them into two classes, members of the 
same class having distributional characteristics showing an overall similarity. 
We have reached the stage foreshadowed by Hjelmslev when he wrote: “It 
would sometimes be possible to distinguish two types of constituents by studying 
their mutual government.’ These two classes correspond exactly to the tradi- 
tional vowel/consonant division and for this reason, with no thought of ascribing 
any ulterior function to our classes, we propose to retain these terms rather 
than add yet more to the present overburdened vocabulary.” “But,” 
says Hjelmslev, “it would never be possible to determine which are to be called 
consonants and which are to be called vowels, and in many cases even the dis- 
tinction would turn out to be impossible.’’ Whether this last assertion is true is 
a matter on which judgment must be suspended until the net of research has been 
cast more widely; we are content to say here that the distinction is possible for 
English. 

Our contention is that these two blocs into which the units fall can be very 
useful in the statement of the phoneme combinations of English. The members 
of one of the blocs can be used as the central point of a unit of classification larger 
than the phoneme which will forward the statement of word structure. If we 
generalise our statement of initial and final pairs, using C and V, respectively, 
to represent any phoneme belonging to these classes, we arrive at the following 
result: 


Number of Occurrences 


Type Initial Final 
CV 421 276 
VC 209 277 
CC 26 59 
VV 10 22 


® Loc. cit. 

10 However, care must be taken not to attribute automatically acoustic or articulatory 
characteristics to vowel and consonant units in the phonological system. An acoustic or 
articulatory analysis of a large number of utterances may well yield a classification into 
two classes according to the possession of common articulatory or acoustic features. But 
they are classes in an entirely different order of analysis. We may establish correlations 
between phonological, articulatory, and acoustic classes, and these may in fact be fairly 
close, so that we find the same terms, vowel and consonant, applied to them. But there 
is no question of identity, and the correlation should not be expected to be exact. This 
problem is discussed in great detail by Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen, ‘“The Phonetic Basis for Iden- 
tification of Phonemic Elements,’”’ Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 24.611-7 
(1952). In this case we shall be dealing with some phonological consonanis (or vowels) 
which do not correspond to such recurrent features of the utterance as would fall naturally 
into the consonant (or vowel) class yielded by an articulatory or acoustic classification. 
We must at all times be aware of the order of analysis within which our terms operate. 
The terms vowel and consonant as used here denote classes obtained by the analysis of 
the constraints which operate at the phonological level in English. 
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These figures show that: 

(1) an alternation of C and V (1183 occurrences) is many times more frequent 
than CC or VV (117 occurrences). 

(2) CC (85 occurrences) is more common than VV (32 occurrences). 

(3) C predominates finally and initially, V in post-initial and pre-final place. 


Initial Post-initial 
and and 
Final Pre-final Total 
C 783 570 1353 
V 517 730 1247 


The conclusions to be drawn from these figures are: 

(a) V has more claim to be considered as a central unit and C as a marginal 
unit even from the sequential aspect (see 3 above). 

(b) The fact that V units stand side by side far less frequently than C units 
makes a statement of distribution in terms of discrete units with V as a central 
element and C' as marginal element more economical than one in which C were 
taken as central and V as marginal. 

At this point it is immaterial which bloc is called central sofar as the exhaustive- 
ness of the final statement is concerned. In the event of the consonantal bloc 
being chosen, the word /spaks/ would have to be stated as consisting of 4 units: 
/s+ p+ ak+ s/ (or /s + pa+ k +/), whereas the word /inn/ would be 
analysed as one unit. If the vowel bloc is chosen, then /spaks/ is one unit, but 
/ion/ is two: /i + pvn/. By choosing the second alternative the statement of 
combinability is made much more conveniently and economically. 

However, the existence of monophonemic words whose structure is exclusively 
V (12 occurrences) clinches the issue, and makes the choice of this bloc impera- 
tive if the statement is to be exhaustive. 

To sum up, if the vowel is regarded as that one of the two classes of phonemes 
elicited by the above method which, because of its more restricted occurrence 
side by side with other members of the bloc and because of its ability to stand 
alone, is most usefully employed as the nucleus of a unit of phoneme combination, 
then we shall find that the notion has a high correlation with traditional and 
intuitional views of the vowel, and we shall have come back, via a strictly phono- 
logical route, to the view of consonants as those phonemes which ‘sound together’ 
with vowels. 


III. SyLLABLE 


If it is possible to analyse words in terms of discrete units containing one vowel 
unit only, preceded and followed by a number of consonant units, then the struc- 
ture of such units is best investigated by an examination of the one-vowel word. 
All combinations of 0 to 3 consonant units preceding the vowel unit with 0 to 4 
following are found, except VCCCC. However, the types of consonant combina- 
tion are very restricted, and reveal a definite structure. 
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1. Possibilities of Consonant Initial. 
a. Zero consonant is possible before all vowels except /u, ve/. 
b. All consonants except /Z/ and /p/ may occur as normal initial simple 
consonant units. 
c. Two-term initial consonant combinations: 
(1) /é, Jj, h, v, 3, z, y/ are not found as members. 
(2) Each combination contains a normal ‘initial’, either preceded by a 
‘pre-initial’ /s/ or followed by a ‘post-initial’ /l, w, r/. This may be illustrated 
diagramatically as follows: 


y 
Pre-initial Normal Initial _—_‘Post-initial 
/s/ Any consonant Ar w/ 
‘t before except following 
pt k* f %y p tk f 
mn bdg@é 6&8 
(1 w) (s) 


(Exceptions: /1/ not after /t, d, 0,8/; /w/ not after /p, b, f, g, 8/.) 
/sl, sw/ may be regarded either as pre-initial + initial or initial + post-initial. 


— 
m n he pfibg & 
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r 1 


w 





d. Three-term initial consonant combinations are possible only with the 
normal initials /p, t, k, {/ which may be both preceded by pre-initial /s/ and 
followed by post-initial /w, r, 1/. Three-term types found are /spl, spr, str, skw, 
skr, sfr’/. These may be shown as follows: 


Le 


ae 


We decided when preparing table 3 to deal with apparent VV sequences in 
the following way: 
a. Where one element combined freely with any vowel unit, and thus had a 


11 We have accepted the traditional analysis into /sp, st, sk/ though aware of the prob- 
lems involved (cf. W. F. Twaddell: On Defining the Phoneme, Language Monographs 16, 
Baltimore, 1935, p. 31). Our findings will apply, mutatis mutandis, to the alternative 
analysis. 

12 Only in the word sphragistics. 
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“consonantal” distribution, we gave it a consonantal symbol and ranged it 
amongst the consonants (‘semi-vowel’—i.e. /y/ and /w/). Only under those cir- 
cumstances is an analysis into semi-vowel + vowel or vowel + semi-vowel 
permissible. 

b. Where neither element is freely replaceable by another, but the sequence 
as a whole has a distribution approximating to that of simple vowel units, we rate 
it as a compound vowel unit (diphthong or triphthong). Thus /yu/ is treated as 
a diphthong because in secondary position neither /y-/ nor /-u/ can be replaced 
by other vowel units, and the group /yu/ shows the same distributional char- 
acteristics as do simple vowel units. 

c. Where each element is freely replaceable by another, or where the sequence 
has a restricted and apparently random distribution, it is taken as a chance 
juxtaposition of two independent simple vowel units. 

It is possible that the same procedure may be applied to consonants. To test 
this we studied the distribution of vowels following initial consonant combina- 
tions and found the following: 


Consonant combination: sp st sk sf pr tr kr br dr gr fr Or & pl kl 
No. of vowels following: 2119165 14 1417 15 161514109 13 15 
bl gl fl sl smsn tw kw dw @w sw (py ty ky by dy fy Oy sy hy vy ly 
1514151311159 143 3 4212143122211 2 
my ny) 
: 3 
spl spr str skr skw (sfr spy sty sky) 
8 11 11 10 8 se § &£ 


The majority of consonant combinations have a combinability factor approach- 
ing that of simple consonant units, though a trifle reduced. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that combinations of the types /Cy/ and /CCy/ have a particularly re- 
stricted distribution and cannot therefore be regarded as compound consonant 
units in the same way. They are moreover followed only by /u/ and /va/. The 
groups /yu/ and /yvd/ are thus freely combinable with a wide range of simple 
and compound consonant units. This analysis gives overall economy in the in- 
ventory of vowel and consonant units." 

Other combinations of limited scatter are: 

a. /sf/ and /sfr/. All words with these initials are ‘learned’ words of Greek 
phonology. Sphere and spherical alone have wide currency. Their exclusion 
would, to some extent, simplify the pattern of initial consonant combinations. 

b. /éw/ and /dw/. 

Against the treatment of initial combinations as compound consonant units 
speaks the fact that they are tied to the initial position and are not freely com- 
binable in all positions." 


18 Tt reduces initial CC to 26 types and CCC to 6, enabling us to dispense with 13 two- 
term and 3 three-term consonant combinations occurring only before /u/ and /va/, and 
some involving consonants not otherwise found in initial combinations. 

14 We feel that it is probably best to confine the use of the term ‘compound consonant 
unit’ to cases such as /sp, st, sk/ which are found in all positions, and to use the term 
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2. Possibilities of Consonant Final. 

a. Zero consonant is possible with all vowel units, simple and compound, 
except /e, 2, D, U, A/. 

b. All consonants except /h, r, w, y/ may occur as normal final simple con- 
conant units. 

c. The structure of final consonant combinations presents more diffi- 
culties than that of initials. The use of consonant suffixes as a morphological 
device makes for a greater variety of combination. The same phoneme may 
recur within a combination, and combinations of greater length are found. It 
might seem that a simpler answer would be attained by taking the morpheme 
into account, and analysing final combinations such as /#xpks/ into 
/deyk + s/, /tends/ into /ten + 6 + s/, and treating as compound units only 
those combinations which cannot be resolved in this way. 

It seems to us, however, that it is methodologically preferable to make a 
phonological analysis independent of other levels of linguistic analysis. Analysis 
at each level should, in our view, be made self-consistent, and only then should 
correlations at different levels be established, and the degree of congruence de- 
termined. In addition, the difficulty of establishing morphemic division (e.g. in 
spent, health, drift) is well known, and in any case the structure of final conso- 
nant combinations involving added suffixes does not require separate treatment 
from that of other finals. 

The suggested treatment is very similar to Bloomfield’s,'® but differs from it 
in one respect. The core of the final consonant group is the normal final. Any 
consonant may be found in this position except /h, r, w, y/ which do not occur 
as simple finals. The normal final may be preceded by a pre-final and followed by 
one or two post-finals. These latter are often suffixed morphemes, but need not 
be. The consonants occupying these positions are as follows: 


Pre-final Normal Final Post-final 2nd Post-final 


l Any consonant 0 t (d)!6 
mn jy except t d s 

8 hrw iy s 8 

k 


/\/ is found in final combinations only as a pre-final, and may precede any 
normal final except /g, 5, p/, which never take a pre-final. 

/m, n/ take only /l/ as pre-final. As pre-finals, /m/ occurs before /p, b, f/, /n/ 
before /t, (d),!” é, j, s, (z)!"/, and /pn/ before /k/. 





‘consonant combination’ for other groups of consonants occurring either initially or finally. 
/spr/ etc. could then be regarded as a two-term consonant combination consisting of a 
compound + a simple consonant unit (/sp + r/). 

15 Language 8.4. 

16 Only in the linguistic curiosity adzed. 

11 The choice between analysing a possible pre-final + a possible post-final as pre- 
final + final or final + post-final is clearly arbitrary. 
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/s/ occurs as pre-final before /p, (t),!7 k/. 


/k/ “ “cc “cc “cc Ja} 

/6/ ‘“ “ post-final after /p, t, (k),)*® f, s, 1, m, n, p/. 
/t/ i ™ 7 ‘i /Pp, k, é, f, 6, 8, 8/. 

/d/ ¥ ” ms 7 /b, £; j, V; 8, Z, Z, l, m, A, p/. 
oo . “ /p, t, k, f, 0/. 

_— oe bi “ /b, d, g, v, 5, 1, m, n, 9/. 
/t/ “  “ second post-final after /s/. 

| i. _ ee. 


Two-term final combinations may be analysed as pre-final + normal final or 
as normal final + post-final. In most cases this will give an unambiguous analysis, 
but in the case of a possible pre-final + possible post-final the choice is clearly 
arbitrary. 

The 48 three-term consonant combinations may be analysed as pre-final + 
normal final + post-final, or normal final + post-final + 2nd post-final. (Here 
too the choice may be ambiguous, as with /l, m, n, p + 6s; 1, n, s, k + ts; 
1, n, k + st/.) 

Only one three-term combination is found containing a sequence not per- 
mitted in two-term combinations. The combinations found show 10 consonants 
in the first position, 14 in the second, and 5 in the third, as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 








Post- 





final | 
+ 2nd | Normal + Post-final 
Post- | 
final | 
és ts st| ps pt ks kt ét jd dz zd bz bd vz vdmzmdnz fo fs ft s@ te 
Pre- 
final | 
] AMMA KRRKRKRHKA RK KAR ARR HRAKRKRA 
n x xX X! xxR* x 
s x xX X XK X 
n Xx x X 
m x xX X 
k x X x 
Normal 
Final | 
p x XxX X 
f x X 
t x 
d x 





Seven four-term combinations are found: /lkts/ (mulcts), /mpst/ (glimpsed), 
/mpts/ (exempts), /ksts/ (texts), /lf@s/ (twelfths), /ks@s/ (sixths), /ntés/ (thou- 


18 Possibly in length. We prefer to regard the optional /k/ as a phonetic feature of utter- 
ances in which it occurs having no phonological relevance. 
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sandths). “Alternative pronunciations,” such as /glantst/ (glanced), /leykés/ 
(lengths), /klendzd/ (cleansed) are not included, but on the other hand most of 
the words containing accepted four-term combinations have an alternative pro- 
nunciation containing a three-term combination (/twel@s/), or contain a se- 
quence analogous to the excluded “alternative pronunciation’”—/glimpst/ or 
/glimst/, /igzempts/ or /igzemts/, /@auzentés/ or /@éAuzends/. Apart from the 
very rare word mulcts, the only words containing a certain four-term combina- 
tion are /stksés/ and /teksts/. A case may fairly be made out, in view of the 
fact that /k/ occurs as pre-final only before /s/, for regarding /ks/ as a close-knit 
compound consonant unit functioning as a simple consonant unit.’ Moreover, 
the combinations /ks@, ks@s/ are the only three- or four-term combinations to 
contain a sequence (/s#/) which is not found as a two-term combination. In 
this way it would be possible to eliminate the few four-term combinations alto- 
gether. Classification of final clusters could then be based on the structure of 
three-term finals, and the concept of 2nd post-final need not be introduced. It 
was perhaps this that led Bloomfield (loc. cit.) to prefer the idea of 2nd pre-final 
to that of 2nd post-final. However, the two post-finals system is clearly more 
economical, given the need to classify four-term final consonant combinations, 
since in them the possibilities of occurrence in the last two terms are more limited 
than in the first two. 


1st term 2nd term 3rd term 4th term 
k lm oo p tks f t @s t s 


Further, those occurring as 4th term occur also as 3rd, whereas those occurring 
as 2nd term are of a different order from those found as Ist term, and involve 
phonemes it is not otherwise necessary to treat as pre-finals. 

Having described the structure of one-vowel words, we can now apply the 
ideas of permitted sequence derived from them to the structure of plurivocalic 
words. That is, we may proceed to analyse longer sequences containing a number 
of vowels into a succession of discrete units, each composed of one simple or 
compound vowel unit, preceded and followed by zero, or a simple consonant unit 
or permitted consonant combination. Such a procedure accounts for the vast 
majority of cases, leaving only a very small residue requiring further elucidation. 

For instance, in words such as /era/ possible divisions into V|CV and VC|V 
each yield a syllable unit (/e/ or /er/) of a type not found in one-vowel words, 
since neither /e/ nor /r/ are found in final place. To account for these it is neces- 
sary to set up a syllable type which cannot occur finally in a sequence of syllables, 
or in isolation, just as there are phonemes which cannot occur finally in a sequence 
of phonemes. We prefer to regard sequences of /e, 2, p, u, A + r+ V/ as di- 
vided V|CV, so as to bring them into line with other VCV sequences, which, as 
shown on the next page, are best divided in this way. 

So far as we are aware, the only medial consonant cluster which is not re- 
ducible to permitted final + permitted initial consonant combination is /pgw/ 


19 But see footnote 14. 
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as in language. This we prefer to divide /-p|gw-/, thus setting up a syllable- 
initial combination /gw/ not found in absolute initial except for proper names, 
as /gwen/, /gwin/, and exotic /gwava/. 

The point of syllable division is often unambiguous; thus, in /epge/ it must 
be placed between /p/ and /g/, the sequence /pg/ being permitted neither 
initially nor finally. In /e#pkses/, the division comes between /k/ and /38/, 
since the sequence /pk/ is permitted finally, but not /pk8/, nor are /pk8/ or 
/k8/ permitted initially. Similarly with /mlrerj/, /tks|temnj/, /26\lit/. 

Generally, however, there is a choice of syllable division. In the word /ekstra/, 
for instance, only the possibilities /e|kstra/ and /ekstr|a/ are excluded. The divi- 
sions /ek|stra/, /eks|tra/, /ekst|ra/ all yield a permitted final + a permitted 
initial combination. Indeterminacy of syllable division as opposed to syllable 
nucleus has often been remarked in English. Our thesis seems to us substantiated 
by the fact that the examples cited as indeterminate are always those where there 
are these alternative analyses into permitted final + permitted initial. 

However, there is in these cases a certain preference for one division as against 
another. It is of course most disputable to what extent the intuition of native 
speakers may be taken into account in linguistic analysis. It is probable that 
many intuitive native linguistic judgments are based on a life-long unconscious 
statistical discussion of speech material. On the other hand those of an educated 
speaker are likely to be coloured by taught linguistic ideas, such as school gram- 
mars or a particular method of learning to read. In a literate society these factors 
are very strong, and naive speakers rare. ‘Native intuition” is in these cir- 
cumstances suspect. None the less, a proffered linguistic analysis which correlates 
closely with intuitive judgment is likely to give a better account of the facts of a 
language than one which contradicts it. 

The preference for one syllabic division as opposed to another may be explained 
in terms of the frequency of occurrence of different types of syllable finals and 
initials. These were: 


Number of occurrences 


Type Initial Final 
CV 421 276 
VC 209 277 
CC 26 59 
VV 10 22 
V 12 


Thus, if a sequence VCV may be analysed into VC|V or V|CV, the relative 
probabilities of division would be of the order of 277 + 12 = 289 to 12 + 421 = 
433. This accounts for the often heard dictum: ‘If possible a syllable should 
begin with a consonant.’ If VCCV (e.g. /este/) may be ‘permitted’ as V|CCV, 
VC|CV, or VCC\V, the relative probabilities of these solutions would be of the 
order of (12 + 26) 38:(277 + 421) 698:(59 + 12) 71. The ‘preference’ for the 
division VC|CV is clearly overwhelming. 
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A fuller statistical treatment of final clusters similar to that of initials on 
pp. 116f. would be needed before the divisions could be determined in every case. 
However, there seems to be no reason why the principle should not be of general 
application. 


IV. ConcLusIon 


The findings of this paper may be summarized as follows. 

Given the possibility of providing an initial phoneme inventory for English 
by a method of commutation not involving considerations of vowel, consonant, 
or syllable, it is possible, by a study of the combinatory latitudes of 
each phoneme, to separate out two classes corresponding to the conventional 
vowel-consonant dichotomy. An examination of the various cases of phoneme 
ambivalence led to a procedure for establishing a repertory of free combining 
units, simple and compound, vowel and consonant. 

Following on this, the syllable may be defined as a minimal pattern of phoneme 
combination with a vowel unit as nucleus, preceded and followed by a con- 
sonant unit or permitted consonant combination. All longer sequences are to be 
analysed as a succession of syllables, the relative frequency of occurrence of 
various syllable-initial and syllable-final consonant combinations furnishing a 
basis for determining the point of syllable division in cases where this is not 
immediately apparent from the above analysis. The syllable is thus established 
irrespective of accentual features, though it may subsequently be useful to relate 
the two together. 

Whether this approach, or some modification of it, will be of value in the 
study of other languages,” remains to be seen. For English, however, we feel 
able to claim with some confidence that it gives a clearer result than any other 
method so far advanced. 


University of London, University College 


20 A tentative approach to this method is to be seen in Otto v. Essen: ‘‘Die Silbe—ein 
phonologischer Begriff,’ Zs. f. Phonetik, 5.199-203 (1951). Concerning syllable division see 
also Jens Holt: ‘‘La frontiére syllabique en danois,” Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de 
Copenhague, 5.256-265 (1949). 
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THEORIES OF THE “LINGUISTIC FIELD” 
Suzanne OHMAN 


An excellent survey of new tendencies in semantics, with particular reference 
to German linguistics, was recently presented in this journal by Harold Basilius.' 
Basilius stressed the possible effects, particularly in sociology, of these new theo- 
ries and methods, the origin of which can be traced back to Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt. 

My object is to analyze some of the new theories and methods from a linguistic 
point of view. For this purpose it would seem advisable to sketch the background 
from which the theories have arisen. 

As Basilius points out, Humboldt’s chief interest was the content and inner 
form of language and the mutual influence of language and mankind upon one 
another. He saw in language one of the central forces influencing and forming the 
mind and behavior of human beings. However, with the expansion of the natural 
sciences during the 19th century, linguists, we know, showed almost no interest 
in the Humboldtian conception of language. They adopted the methods used in 
the natural sciences with the result that they dealt almost exclusively with his- 
torical phonetics and morphology. These branches of linguistics present problems 
which are more suitable for the evolutionary approach than are matters of speech 
content. 

Nevertheless, some workers did continue to investigate the content aspect of 
language and problems of meaning, although they made use of the new methods 
inspired by the Darwinian discoveries. Reisig, who in the 1830’s founded seman- 
tics as an independent province of linguistics, belonged to the pre-Darwinian 
period and his ‘‘semasiology’” was not only historical or diachronistic, but also 
synchronistic. His closest followers, however, were completely infected with 
evolutionary trains of thought. For Heerdegen, for instance, the object of study 
in semasiology was exclusively the change of meaning.’ This was also true of 
Bréal.4 

In the field of phonetics, the imitation of the methods used in the biological 
sciences had not been without result. It appeared possible to draw up “‘sound- 
laws” which would hold good for the development of sound-changes in the indi- 
vidual case. In a similar way, ‘laws’? were sought for “change of meaning.” 
Historical semantic research was thus carried out on single words and repeated 
attempts were made to classify the transitions of meaning according to different 
sets of criteria,* without a really satisfactory solution being reached. 


1 “Neo-Humboldtian Ethnolinguistics,’’ Word 8.95-105 (1952). 

2 Vorlesungen tiber lateinische Sprachwissenschaft, mit den Anmerkungen von Friedrich 
Haase. Unter Benutzung der hinterlassenen Manuskripte neu bearbeitet von Hermann 
Hagen, I (1881), 18-9. 

3’ Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Semasiologie, I (1875), 48. 

‘ Essai de sémantique (1897), 1-9. 

5 Cf. Jaberg, ‘“‘Pejorative Bedeutungsentwicklung im Franzésichen,” ZRPH 25.567-89 
(1901); Weisgerber, ‘(Die Bedeutungslehre—ein Irrweg der Sprachwissenschaft?’? GRM 
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There always remained some doubt as to whether it would be at all possible 
to draw up laws for change of meaning which would correspond to the ‘‘sound- 
laws.” Ullmann has recently taken a more optimistic view of the matter. In his 
book The Principles of Semantics, 1951, he gives a brilliant analysis of the reasons 
why earlier attempts to find semantic laws were in most cases bound to fail (pp. 
173; 249-52). One great hindrance lay in the ambiguity of the term “law” (p. 
252). Another difficulty was that scholars who attempted to formulate the seman- 
tic laws for the most part understood by the word “law” something that applies 
to the majority of ‘‘sound-laws” and that Ullmann calls ‘“‘diachronistic law:” “A 
becomes B in C period within D area, under E set of conditions’ (loc. cit.). As 
Ullmann points out, such a law was formulated by Stern in the field of semantics 
in regard to those English adverbs which before 1300 signified ‘rapidly’ and which 
under certain conditions during a limited period acquired the sense of ‘immedi- 
ately.’® It would seem, however, that such laws can be formulated only in very 
restricted circumstances. According to Ulmann, if C and D, space and time, are 
disregarded, better possibilities of finding semantic laws may perhaps arise. 
Ullmann calls this type of linguistic law “panchronistic” in contrast to ‘dia- 
chronistic” (p. 255). 

Not until after Saussure, whose influence on linguistics has been so decisive, 
was there general recognition of the need for synchronistic research as well as 
diachronistic. It is true that Noreen, for instance, had dealt even before 
Saussure with the synchronistic and diachronistic aspects of each of his three 
divisions of the grammar (‘“fonologi,” “morfologi,”’ “semologi’’).” Nevertheless, 
Saussure was the first who succeeded in building a real school. 

As intimated above, historical semantics was at first concerned with the 
change of meaning of single words. The method was atomistic and corresponded 
to the usual procedure in other disciplines, such as medicine and psychology. 
But here also a reaction set in. The necessity was gradually recognized of sup- 
plementing or even replacing the atomistic method with one in which the ele- 
ments belonging together organically would be comprehended as a whole. Thus 
in the early decades of this century, Gestalt psychology began to compete for 
attention with the older atomistic psychology. It is therefore not at all sur- 
prising that semantic research sought new pathways, especially as the old ones 
seemed to lead no further. 

Semantics had almost passed over the fact that single words form organic 
groups with related meanings on the one side and related forms on the other. 
The synchronic consideration of language now opened new ways for the investi- 





15.163-5 (1927); Ullmann, The Principles of Semantics (1951), 202-20. On the basis of the 
results of earlier semantic research, a new and, apparently successful attempt to classify 
changes of meaning according to their causations has been made by H. Kronasser in his 
Handbuch der Semasiologie (1952). Unfortunately it has not been possible in the present 
article to refer extensively to Kronasser’s remarkable investigation as his book was not 
available soon enough. 

* G. Stern, ‘‘ ‘Swift’, ‘Swiftly’, and Their Synonyms; a Contribution to Semantic Analysis 
and Theory,” Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift xxvii (1921), 190. Cf. also Ullmann, op. cit., 254. 

7 Noreen, Vdrt sprdk, I (1903), 47ff. 
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gation of groups of words belonging conceptually together. Saussure had stressed 
anew that language is a system of signs. Actually it was only with this prerequisite 
that synchronistic investigation of the content of speech became possible. 

An expression of the new trend in semantics was the development of the theo- 
ries of the linguistic field. “‘Field’”’ (Feld) as a linguistic term had for the first time 
been employed, although only in passing, in 1924 by Ipsen in his paper Der alte 
Orient und die Indogermanen in the volume in honor of Streitberg (p. 224). 
Ipsen used the term in the compound Bedeutungsfeld to characterize a group of 
words which together form a unit of meaning as, for instance, the Indo-European 
vocabulary for ‘sheep’ and ‘sheep raising.’ The words do not all belong together 
etymologically nor are they related by association but they lie side by side like 
the stones of a mosaic and divide into parts a field of life of the old Indo-Euro- 
peans. 

Semantic fields which resemble the original ones of Ipsen are often used as a 
basis for investigation of parts of the vocabulary; this was done even before Ipsen 
coined the term. Such fields provide, of course, a naturally demarcated area of 
research.® 

As indicated above, the coining of “field” as a linguistic term in the nineteen- 
twenties corresponded thoroughly to the trend of the time. A series of scientists 
adopted the term and from now on the concept of the linguistic field played an 
important role in semantic research, especially in Germany. The most outstand- 
ing work in this sphere is Der deutsche Wortschatz im Sinnebezirk des Verstandes; 
die Geschichte eines sprachlichen Feldes, I (1931) by Jost Trier. 

Among those adopting the term were also Jolles and Porzig, and there arose 
field concepts of widely varying types. Within ten years after the appearance 
of the Streitberg volume, Trier therefore felt obliged to make clear the differ- 
ences between the various linguistic fields,® distinguishing the conceptions of 
Ipsen, Jolles, Porzig, and himself. 

In a subsequent paper, Ipsen presented his semantic field in a new form,’ in 
which words belong together not only as to meaning but are assimilated accord- 
ing to various formal and functional aspects. In Indo-European, for instance, 
the names for the metals were acquired by borrowing; since the oldest of these 


§ Among studies of this type should be mentioned: Ragnar Jirlow, Zur Terminologie der 
Flachsbereitung in den germanischen Sprachen (Géteberg, 1926); W. Niekerken, Das Feld 
und seine Bestellung (Hamburg, 1935); Nils Térnquist, Zur Terminologie der Bienenzucht, 
I (Uppsala, 1945); Werner Weber, Die Terminologie des Weinbaus im Kanton Ziirich, in 
der Nordostschweiz und im Biindner Rheintal (Frauenfeld, 1949); Gaston Vasseur, Lexique 
serrurter du Vimeu (Abbeville, 1950); Hans Ulrich Riibel, Viehzucht im Oberwallis; Sach- 
kunde, Terminologie, Sprachgeographie (Frauenfeld, 1950); Eero Alanne, Die deutsche 
Weinbauterminologie in althochdeutscher und mittelhochdeutscher Zeit (Helsinki, 1950); and 
among earlier papers: Heinrich Klenz, Die deutsche Druckersprache (Strassburg, 1900); 
Jos. Brécher, Die Sprache des Schmiedehandwerks im Kreise Olpe auf Grund der Mundart 
von Rhonerd (Diss. Miinster, 1907); H. Schmidt, Die Terminologie der deutschen Falknerei 
(Diss. Freiburg, 1910? 1911?). 

* “Tas sprachliche Feld,’’ Neue Jahrbticher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung 10.428- 
49 (1934). 

10 “Ter neue Sprachbegriff,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 46.1-18 (1932). 
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was neuter, all the subsequent words of the group were made neuter. They ar- 
ranged themselves as attributives around a nucleus word until finally they were 
regarded as color adjectives and, accordingly, became altered as to sound (pp. 
14f). It is not quite clear whether Ipsen meant to restrict a semantic field to 
groups of words which belong together in significance as well as in form. That 
is to say, is the formal adaptation of the words a conditio sine qua non for the 
formation of a field, in addition to their semantic affinity, or did Ipsen continue 
to advocate the semantic field as he first drew it up? 

Trier believes that Ipsen’s second field concept may be useful for investigations 
of early periods of the Indo-European language but not for the periods from 
which concrete speech has been preserved." So far, the new Ipsen field has ac- 
quired little significance in linguistics, undoubtedly because it is not easy to 
find word groups manifesting both formal and semantic affinity. 

As regards Jolles’ attempt to define a linguistic field of his own with the help of 
certain pairs of words such as patér-huiés; nvix-héméra” from a chapter of Techné 
by Dionysios Thrax, one must agree with Trier in regarding it as a failure," 
although it offers some interesting points of view. The Jolles field is therefore 
not discussed further here. 

In contrast to the second field concept of Ipsen and that of Jolles, the field con- 
cept of Porzig,"* and especially that of Trier, are worthy of the most earnest 
consideration. Trier’s linguistic-field concept in particular has given excellent 
results, as Springer stresses in his survey of semantics, in a series of investiga- 
tions carried out by his pupils and by other scholars.'* We may state with Ullman 
that field theory is one of the turning points in the history of modern semantics.” 
Trier investigates language as ergon or, in the Saussurean terminology, as langue 
rather than parole. His distinguishes conceptual and lexical fields. The conceptual 
field exists independently of, or at least beside, the lexical field. The lexical field 
is formed by a word and its conceptual cognates and corresponds to the entirety 
of the conceptual field. The latter is divided into parts by the word mosaic 


11 “Tyas sprachliche Feld,’ 439. 

12 “‘Antike Bedeutungsfelder,’’ Bettrdége zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 
(BGdSL) 48.97-109 (1934), p. 101. 

13 “Tas sprachliche Feld,’’ 444-9. 

14 “‘Wesenhafte Bedeutungsbeziehungen,’’ BGdSL 48.70-97. 

16 “Probleme der Bedeutungslehre,’”’ Germanic Review 8.159-74 (1938). 

16 Cf. the list by Springer, op. cit., 167, n. 28, and 171, no. 41; ef. also Ullmann, op. cit., 
156, n. 3. In addition we may mention: Hermann Fischer, Der Intellektualwortschatz im 
Deutschen und Franzésischen (Berlin, 1938); W. Klett, Wérter im Sinnbezirk der Gemein- 
schaft bei William Langeland (Diss. Bonn, 1939); Gertrud Juzi, Die Ausdriicke des Schénen 
in der altenglischen Dichtung; Untersuchungen tiber ein sprachliches Feld (Diss. Ziirich, 
1939). F. Maurer’s Leid; Studien zur Bedeutungs- und Problemgeschichte, besonders in den 
grossen Epen der stauffischen Zeit (Bern, 1951), may be placed in the same category of 
investigation, as may Fritz Stroh’s two articles, ‘“Vorgeschichte” and ‘““Germanentum,” 
in Deutsche Wortgeschichte (Berlin, 1943). Cf. also the extensive list in Kronasser, op. cit., 
74, n. 64. Kronasser, however, compresses in one list all investigations dealing with a 
“linguistic field’’ regardless of which field theory they represent. 

17 Ulimann, op. cit., 2-3. 
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(Wortdecke) of the lexical field. A word alone has no meaning but acquires one 
only through the opposition between it and neighboring words in the pattern. 
For instance, in the grading of examination results as excellent, good, fair, poor, 
very poor, the word poor acquires a meaning only when one knows that the scale 
of grading consists of five degrees and that poor lies in the lower half between 
fair and very poor." 

Grading can be expressed by a line; most conceptual fields must, however, be 
conceived of as two-dimensional as must also the smaller units into which the 
single words divide the conceptual field. This is why the comparison with a 
mosaic suits the Trier field theory so well. 

One must try to recognize the boundaries of each single section of the word 
mosaic; only then does the content of each single word belonging to a total con- 
ceptual field become clear. In our mother tongue we possess the knowledge of 
these boundaries without being really conscious of them. If we wish to grasp 
the word content of foreign languages or of earlier periods of a language, we must 
familiarize ourselves intimately with each single part of the word area and in so 
doing we become aware of the differences in field articulations from those to which 
we are accustomed. 

The linguistic field, Trier stresses, is no isolated sphere in the vocabulary, 
even if this at first appears to be the case. Just as sections of a lexical field border 
on one another and form a whole, corresponding to the conceptual field, so do 
the lexical as well as the conceptual fields, according to Trier’s theory, join 
together to form in turn fields of higher orders, until finally the entire vocabulary 
is included. The fields of lower order “‘articulate’’ (ergliedern sich) to form those 
of higher order, while the fields of higher order ‘“‘resolve”’ (gliedern sich aus) into 
those of lower order.’® In treating his field as a closed unit, Trier uses a working 
hypothesis which is necessary to make the analysis at all possible.”° 

In his investigation of the field of ‘intellect,’ Trier has omitted verbal expres- 
sions. The reconciliation of the structure of nominal and non-nominal domains 
of the vocabulary is a difficult and much discussed problem.”! However, in the 
light of recent research (e.g. Bruno Snell’s Der Aufbau der Sprache, 1952), where 
the problem of the parts of speech is treated from a new and fascinating point of 
view, it would seem that Trier’s views on the structure of the vocabulary are in 
need of a certain revision due to his failure to observe the impossibility of treat- 
ing the different parts of speech as a whole. 

Not only in his major thesis but also in some of his subsequent investigations 
has Trier concerned himself with field of ‘intellect.’? He has succeeded in eliciting 
the content of German intellectual vocabulary of the Middle Ages in traditional 
texts. Rather than stopping at a descriptive investigation, Trier compares fields 
of various historical periods and of different authors and thus obtains the history 


18 Der deutsche Wortschatz, 6f. 

19 “Tas sprachliche Feld,’ 430. Cf. also Basilius, op. cit., 100. 

20 Der deutsche Wortschaiz, 25. 

*1 Cf. Basilius, op. cit., 103. 

22 So in ‘Das sprachliche Feld,” 432-8, and other studies cited ibid., 431, n. 1. 
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of the field in question. He demonstrates convincingly how the German intellec- 
tual field changed its structure in the course of the early Middle Ages. Notker, 
for instance, began to distinguish intelligence and knowledge as two separate 
entities within the “naturalia” section of the field, while for Otfrid these concepts 
could not yet be separated from one another.“ Only a person who knew a great 
deal was considered intelligent at that period of history when German monks 
were struggling to transform their language into an instrument suitable for 
expressing the abstract terms of the Christian religion and of antique philosophy. 
It was Notker who first drew through the intellectual field a dividing line which 
had not existed at the time of Otfrid. 

Thus Trier’s book combines in the happiest way descriptive and historical 
linguistic research. 

Trier’s field concept is obviously strongly influenced by the fields of Gestalt 
psychology, which in turn arose from the fields of physics.% Thus, Trier finds in 
his linguistic field a dynamic relationship exactly like that between the parts of a 
field in Gestalt psychology,” with each event in a part of the field influencing all 
other parts of the field. It must, however, be stressed that the smallest units of 
the word area are not fields of force. The terminology of the field theory is some- 
what confusing, for the smallest fields differ in essential points from the complex 
fields. 

The distinction between conceptual and lexical fields also seems somewhat 
problematic. Trier himself, understandably enough, does not always keep these 
two types clearly separated. Conceptual fields can hardly be defined independ- 
ently of language, i.e. a priori. It is only by contrasting corresponding lexical 
fields in various actual languages, whether temporally or sociologically distinct, 
that one can visualize a conceptual field existing apart from language and divisible 
in different ways. One situation, however, in which changes in the lexical field of 
a language can be contrasted with conceptual changes within a single language 
is the development of homonymy into polysemy. In French there is one word, 
conscience, which means either ‘conscience’ or ‘consciousness’ (modern French 
psychological terminology distinguishes conscience morale from conscience psycho- 
logique). The concept of conscience as ‘consciousness’ began immediately to influ- 
ence the other. The single field of conscience as it exists in modern French is the 
outgrowth of homonymy, and a vague borderline within it is only gradually be- 
ing clarified in modern psychological terminology.* Another instance of the field- 
creative effect of homonymy, as it tends to dissolve into polysemy, is presented 
by Ullmann, viz. the development of ‘the human ear,’ etymologically related to 
Latin auris, and the ‘ear of corn,’ related to Latin acus, into the polyseman- 
tie ear.” 


23 Der deutsche Wortschatz, 76f. 

* Cf. Emil Ohmann’s review, Teuthonista 8.120 (1931-32). 

25 Cf. Katz, Gestaltpsychologie (1948), 55. 

26 Ruth Lindemann, Der Begriff der conscience im franzdsischen Denken (=Berliner 
Beitrage zur romanischen Philologie, viii, no. 2) 1938. 

27 Ullmann, loc. cit., 128. 
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The field concept of Porzig” is of quite a different type than Trier’s. Porzig 
finds certain ‘essential semantic relationships” between verbs and nouns or 
between adjectives and nouns. ‘To go’ presupposes ‘the feet’, ‘to grasp’ presup- 
poses ‘the hand’, and ‘blond’ (in German and English) presupposes ‘the hair’. 
These relationships form the basic articulations of the meaning system and there- 
fore Porzig calls them “elementary semantic fields” (elementare Bedeutungsfelder). 
The nucleus of such a semantic field can only consist of a verb or an adjective, 
because these classes of words have a predicative function and are therefore 
less ambiguous than nouns. One can grasp with the hand only, but one can do 
many things with the hand. 

The objection can be raised, as Porzig points out, that verbs which form the 
nucleus of an elementary semantic field can also be used in “unessential” (un- 
wesentliche) connections. Auf einem Balken reiten ‘to ride a beam’ is completely 
sensible, but is still regarded as a metaphor because reiten presupposes an animal 
to ride on. The very reference to metaphors presupposes the existence of elemen- 
tary semantic fields. If every verb could be applied to any noun, figurative mean- 
ing would not exist. 

From a diachronic point of view, the essential semantic relationships are not 
constant. Old ones can disintegrate and new ones can form. The completely 
neutral machen of present-day German has developed from something like ‘to 
knead clay’; on the other hand, one can fahren nowadays only with a vehicle or 
a vessel, whereas die fahrenden Schiiler ‘itinerant students’ walked. 

The breaking up of an essential semantic relationship can be caused by the 
formation of metaphors. Technical developments can also bring about the dis- 
solution of essential connections of meaning. To drive presupposes cattle or 
horses, but is now used for automobiles as well. 

Trier protests against Porzig’s use of the term “field” in this new sense.?® Trier 
based his theory on the entire vocabulary, dividing it into large field units, and 
subdividing these until he reached the smallest entities—single words. Porzig’s 
field, on the other hand, is conceived as primitive concrete situations linguistically 
designated. By means of it the speech community succeeeds in grasping higher 
and more abstract spheres. 

In his latest book, Das Wunder der Sprache (1950), Porzig reacts to this protest 
(pp. 72f.) by terming Trier’s field “divisive” (aufteilend) in contrast to his own 
“inclusive” (einbegreifend). The same word can be a unit in many kinds of rela- 
tionships. For instance, reiten implies horses, donkeys, etc., just as fahren implies 
wagons, cars, boats, trains etc.; but reiten and fahren are also neighbors in a 
conceptual field from which they select parts. In addition, Porzig now writes, 
parts of the vocabulary form derivative groups, e.g. reiten, Reiter, Reiterin, 
Bereiter, abreiten, vorreiten, zureiten, beritten, etc., or else abreiten with abfahren, 
abreisen, absegeln, and abfliegen. The one type of linguistic field does not exclude 


8 First presented in ‘‘Wesenhafte Bedeutungsbeziehungen,”’ Beitrdége zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur 58.70-97 (1934). 
2° “Tyas sprachliche Feld,’’ 444. 
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the other, but on the contrary, it is this manifoldness which makes the language 
a finely faceted thinking tool (pp. 64f.). 

The idea that vocabulary should be dealt with in groups which belong together 
conceptually is by no means new. Even Leibniz had great hopes for a dictionary 
which, instead of listing the words in alphabetical order, would present them in 
groups according to the nature of the things represented.*° Nor was this line of 
thought foreign to Hermann Paul. In his well known lecture to the Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences in 1894,%! he pointed out how important it was to deal with 
the vocabulary according to the conceptual connections of the words and not, 
as was then usual, according to chiefly etymological points of view. This subject 
is also touched upon in his Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte.* The field idea had 
likewise been advanced, in a somewhat different variation, by the Swedish 
scholar Esaias Tegnér as far back as 1874 in his Spraék och nationalitet.* He com- 
pared the content of consciousness with a field which is divided into parts by 
means of the vocabulary of a language; each language divides this field in its 
own way, which explains why the corresponding partial fields of two languages 
are seldom congruent. According to Tegnér it is only in semantic domains in 
which nature itself draws the borderlines that the fields of various languages 
correspond exactly. Tegnér employed the field simile to make clear the efficiency 
of language as Weisgerber today uses the image of the firmament for the same 
purpose.* 

“Field” is a striking linguistic term. Particularly in Trier’s sense it is indispen- 
sable in present-day linguistic discussion. It is extraordinarily well fitted to make 
clear the essence of predominantly abstract sections of the vocabulary, the part 
of which conceptually belong close together. However, as Walther von Wartburg 
warns,** exaggeration must be guarded against. All lexical areas do not allow of 
such exact delimitation as do the field of ‘intellect’ and its subdivisions. 

The image of a mosaic has accompanied the field theory from its beginnings. 
It is the natural result of a terminology which is based on a conceptual field in 
which subdividing lines are drawn by the vocabulary belonging to it. And yet 
this image fits only very few word areas, chiefly those in the sphere of human 
arrangements. Usually the fields of the single words overlap. The temperature 
scale (hot, warm, luke warm, cool, cold) cannot be as clearly delineated as the 


80 “Unvorgreifliche Gedanken betreffend die Ausiibung und Verbesserung der teutschen 
Sprache,” Beitrage zur deutschen Sprachkunde vorgelesen in der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin I (1794), 588. 

3 “(ber die Aufgaben der wissenschaftlichen Lexikographie mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf das deutsche Worterbuch,” Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (1894), Sitzung der Philog. Classe vom 3. Februar 1894, 80-91. 

#2 H. Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, 5th ed. (1920), 106. 

33 Reprinted in Tegnér, Ur sprdkens varld; tre uppsutser (1922), 95-164. 

* Weisgerber, Vom Weltbild der deutschen Sprache (1950), 9-16. Additional antecedents 
of Trier are cited by Ullmann, op. cit., 154-5, and Kronasser, op. cit., 134-5. 

38 Hinfihrung in Problematik und Methodik der Sproechwissenschaft (1943), 152. 

36 Cf. R. M. Meyer’s study of military titles, ‘‘Die militérischen Titel,’’ Zeitschrift fir 
deutsche Wortforschung 12 (1910) Beiheft, 145-56. 
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scale of grading on a school report (excellent, good, etc.). Trier himself has ad- 
mitted this.* Such a simplifying picture as that of a mosaic offers great advan- 
tages, but involves great dangers and can easily lead to false conclusions if it is 
allowed to conceal reality. 

The Trier field concept has been adopted enthusiastically by Weisgerber. He 
regards the linguistic field as a reality (Wirklichkeit)—even more than a reality, 
since the German word Wirklichkeit implies something dynamic.® According to 
Weisgerber, the language influences the members of the speech-community by 
means of the field; the significance of a word exists only in the field; our concept 
of the world, the Humboldtian Weltansicht, is exclusively determined by these 
fields. 

Weisgerber, however, was not satisfied with the original form of the Trier field. 
In addition to the two-dimensional field, he suggested three-dimensional ones 
which fan out in various directions.® It is rather difficult to picture these com- 
plicated stereometric figures as always present and available in the consciousness 
of the speaker.*° When Weisgerber analyzes, for instance, the subtle differences 
between forty-nine terms in the conceptual field Verstoss ‘offense’,*! these can- 
not possibly correspond to the division of the field as it is present in the con- 
sciousness of any normal speaker. In the case of the designations for sterben,” 
too, many of the words do not reflect the actual division of the field as experi- 
enced by any one person. Some of Weisgerber’s examples, such as einschlummern, 
entschlafen, and dahingehen are nothing but synonyms when regarded from 
the conceptual point of view. They thus cover one unarticulated section of the 
conceptual field, and the use of one or the other of the words is decided by 
emotional and stylistic considerations or by the sociological milieu of the speaker. 

One must agree with Ullmann that Weisgerber overemphasizes the intellectual 
side of language“ when he describes it as a “social form of knowledge’ and the 
“fntellectual shaping of the world” (intellektuelle Gestaltung der Welt).© That the 
field articulations are not dependent on the intellectual part of the mind alone is 
revealed by a closer examination of field structures which at first glance seem to 
be a matter of purely intellectual elaboration. For instance, anyone living in a 
foreign country has great difficulty when encountering units of measure other 
than the accustomed ones. He does not grasp immediately the correct meaning 
of the expressions of measure, whether of length, surface, volume, weight, or 
temperature. Obviously it is not the foreign language which causes the difficulty, 
but it is the foreign system in which the measure is expressed. A German-speak- 


37 “Tyas sprachliche Feld,”’ 448. 

38 Weisgerber, Muttersprache und Geistesbildung (1929), 8-10. 

39 Weisgerber, Vom Weltbild der deutschen Sprache (1950), 60-96. 

40 Der deutsche Wortschatz, 10. 

‘lt Weisgerber, Vom Weltbild, 88. 

‘2 Thid., 74. 

48 Cf. Ullmann, op. cit., 163. 

“ Muttersprache und Geistesbildung (1929), 87. 

‘6 Weisgerber, “Die Bedeutungslehre—ein Irrweg der Sprachwissenschaft?”’ GRM 
15.170 (1927). 
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ing person who has grown up using the kilometer as the unit of distance of course 
identifies the meaning of dix kilométres even when he has only a scanty knowledge 
of French. On the other hand, despite a good command of English and a long 
stay in England, he has no concrete picture of distance in English miles until 
he recalculates by the familiar kilometer system. Similarly, it is very difficult for 
many persons to change over from the 12 to the 24 hour time table. Fahrenheit 
persons cannot directly utilize figures in Celsius or Réaumur even when they know 
exactly how each system is constructed. 

Thus in general the individual must translate the expressions of measure in a 
foreign system into a familiar system in order to fit them into his own conception 
of the world. The familiar system of measurement, to use Wellander’s terms,“* 
has “immediate significance” (unvermittelte Bedeutung), while expressions in 
foreign measures retain their ‘“‘mediate significance” (vermittelte Bedeutung) 
even after long use. 

If one considers the question from the point of view of the language and field 
concepts of Trier or of Weisgerber, this phenomenon is difficult to explain. A 
unit of length is, after all, an exactly defined measure which can be expressed 
in any other unit of length. The various systems consist of “similar” units. If the 
division of the field were only a matter of the intellect, it should be very easy 
to exchange one such unit for another. Yet this is obviously not the case. The 
articulation of the lexical field of ‘distance’ appears to be deeply rooted in the 
total personality of the individual and should probably be studied from the 
psychological as well as from the semantic point of view. 

It is possible that the difficulties of conversion are to be explained by temporal 
experiences in connection with motor and sensory impressions. Or is this a 
matter related to the constancy phenomenon discussed by Gestalt psychology? 
Be that as it may, there appear to be other than intellectual components in- 
cluded in the meaning of a term for distance. These other components seem to 
be firmly interwoven with the intellectual ones and it is not easy to separate 
them, as probably would be necessary before substitution of a new unit of measure 
with its associated components could be made. The same, of course, holds good 
for the units of time, temperature, and weight. 

The chief merit of Trier’s theory, as Ullmann put it, is that it has ‘“‘evolved 
a new technique for the determination of that all-important but elusive force, the 
influence of language upon thought.’’*’ Language, as Humboldt expressed it, 
“intervenes between man and nature acting upon him internally and externally.’ 
Trier’s method of investigating the character of the intermediary function of 
language is to compare “vertically” the corresponding sections of different 
periods of the same language. 

Another method would be—and the possibility is also mentioned by Trier“— 
to proceed “horizontally” and to compare corresponding sections of two different 


46 Wellander, Studien zum Bedeutungswandel im Deutschen I (1917), 22. 

47 Ullmann, op. cit., 159. 

“8 Humboldt, Uber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaus und ihren Einfluss 
auf die geistige Ehtwicklung des Menschengeschlechts, Akad. Ausgabe, VII, I, p. 60. 

49 Der deutsche Wortschaiz, 21. 
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languages of the same period.* For instance, one says in English the children are 
playing blind man’s buff but also they are playing chess. The German spielen and 
the French jewer can be used similarly. Swedish, however, clearly differentiates 
leka and spela. One says ‘leka’ blind man’s buff but ‘spela’ chess. The English, 
German, and French words do not, of course, have two meanings each, but cover 
a single unarticulated section of a field. Only when regarded from the point of 
view of a Swedish-speaking person, in whose world image leka and spela each 
cover a separate field, do they appear to have a double significance. 

A third method of exploring the linguistic intermediary world is used by 
Zinsli in his monumental treatise Grund und Grat; die Bergwelt im Spiegel der 
schweizerdeutschen Alpenmundarten (1945). He investigates what Trier has called 
the “‘word-net” which the Swiss dialects form over the mountain landscape. 
Using the appearance of the landscape as a basis, Zinsli shows which elevations 
and depressions are named separately by the mountaineers and which are 
grouped together. He thus traces for us the Swiss natives’ image of mountain 
relief which is quite different from the customary one in Standard German. 

It must, however, be kept in mind that Zinsli did not investigate the various 
dialects individually but instead assembled for each single shape of the Alpine 
landscape the names used in various dialects or speech-communities. It is there- 
fore incorrect to compare this rich dialectal terminology with that of Standard 
German. A comparison is not justifiable unless the expressions commonly used 
in some one place are extracted from the Zinsli material. 

The Trier field concept can also contribute to the solution of such problems 
as homonymy and polysemy. For instance, up to the end of the 18th century in 
the German-speaking world, braun signified both ‘brown’ and ‘violet’. Whether 
this is a matter of one or of two “‘words” is convincingly answered in terms of 
the Trier field theory. One is no longer tempted to regard as homonyms braun 
‘brown’ and braun ‘violet’, as was done by Vietor, for instance, in “die Barock- 
formel ‘braune Nacht’.”* Braun then covered a wider section of the color field 
than nowadays; both colors, ‘brown’ and ‘violet’, were formally included in the 
same field section. In other words, applications of the earlier brawn were more 
numerous than those of the present-day braun. A directly contrasting picture is 
provided by the German Schloss ‘castle’ and Schloss ‘lock’, which cannot be 
imagined otherwise than as quite separate fields. 

On the other hand, there are problems of semantic development which cannot 
be satisfactorily clarified by the Trier method. An example would be the evolu- 
tion of a situation-bound sign into an abstract symbol. The Swedish adjective 
kram, for example, which is related to Gothic grammipa,® refers to wet soft snow 


50 An example of the use of this method is given by K. Reumig in his book Joy and Freude; 
a comparative study of the linguistic fields of pleasurable emotions in English and German 
(Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 1941) and from somewhat different starting points by Mari- 
anne Staub in Richtungsbegriff, Richtungsausdruck; Versuch zu einem Vergleich von deutscher 
und franzésischer Ausdrucksweise (Diss. Bern, 1947; Romania Helvetica xxvii, Bern, 1949) 
and L. Bergh, Moyens d’exprimer en francais l’idée de la direction. Etude fondée sur une 
comparaison avec les langues germaniques, en particulier le suédois (Géteborg, 1948). 

5! Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 43.288 (1938). 

8 Hellquist, Svensk etymologisk ordbok, 2d ed. (1939), s.v. 
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which can be rolled into balls. Kram cannot be used in any other connection 
than with snow. Even metaphorically it can be used only with difficulty. This 
peculiarity of the word kram is easily formulable by means of the Porzig field: 
the “essential semantic relationship” of an older stage has been preserved. The 
Trier field would be of no use here. 


To summarize: the original Ipsen field, which was obviously influenced by 
the ‘““‘Wérter und Sachen” movement, made explicit a methodological principle 
of lexical research which had been used before him only occasionally. Ipsen brought 
out, in a limited area of the vocabulary, the factor of semantic articulation to 
which, despite Saussure and the phonologists, almost no attention had been paid. 
Despite his subsequent attempt to develop this articulative idea, Ipsen did not, 
however, succeed in creating a field concept which could be applied in more 
than very rare cases. 

Porzig’s “‘inclusive’’ field concept served as a framework for describing in a 
striking way certain events in the development of the inner form of a language 
and thus increased the possibility of understanding certain complicated evolu- 
tional processes of language and thought. Nevertheless, the applicability of 
Porzig’s field theory in semantic research also remains uncertain as long as it has 
not been tested in any major investigation. 

Finally, Trier’s field concept is the most promising of all, even though it, too, 
must be used with caution. The results achieved by Trier do justify the great 
attention paid to his theory by modern semantic research. This applies in partic- 
ular to research within the abstract—and one ought perhaps to add, the nominal 
—section of the vocabulary. The theory makes it possible to regard the linguistic 
effects of an event such as the adoption of Roman law or of Christianity by the 
Germanic peoples from new and more enlightening points of view than was 
possible with traditional atomistic methods. The changes in a whole section of 
the conceptual system, and hence in the structure of the corresponding lexical 
field, can be described. The Trier field theory also provides new and profitable 
criteria from the choice of research material. It is difficult, on the other hand, to 
evaluate the usefulness of Trier’s method until he fulfills his promise to complete 
the investigation of the intellectual field in German from the beginning of the 
13th century up to the present. As matters now stand, it is questionable whether 
his method can cope with the much larger quantity of research material available 
from the more recent language periods. It should also be observed that the further 
back the period from which the research material is chosen, the more the ergon 
character of the language will prevail while its energeta aspect, in the Humbold- 
tian sense, becomes more difficult to grasp. 

Depending on the character of each particular semantic problem, one of the 
field theories may contribute something to the solution, but in view of the great 
variety of problems involved, semantic research must proceed in numerous 
directions. The new methods have not yet rendered superfluous all the older 
research procedures. 


Saltsjé-Duonds, Sweden 
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INDO-EUROPEAN NOUNS WITH LARYNGEAL SUFFIX 
Eric P. Hamp 


We find in the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie (Strassburg 1895-1901) 
1.6, §3.1, the following statement: Die Tenues aspiratae! gingen in tonlose 
Spiranten f 6 x § uber, ausser nach Zischlauten und, wenn antesonantisch, nach 
nasalen, wo sie die Aspiration einbiissten: p ¢ k &. It is conceded however (§9, 
§12, fn. 4) that mp from mp‘, né from nasal + kK‘ are not attested. 

The sole example given for the cluster nk is Av. hankanayan ‘sie sollen ein- 
graben’ ($11). Now unprefixed forms of this base are found, as is pointed out in 
§13, with apparent vacillation between voiceless aspirate and simple voiceless: 
Av. xa ‘well,’ Modern Pers xandak ‘ditch,’ xani ‘well,’ Av. Sanam (palatalized), 
beside Av. kan-, OP akaniya ‘it was dug,’ Modern Pers kandan ‘dig,’ Av. ¢a'ti 
(palatalized) ‘in the well-hole,’ Modern Pers ¢ah. Therefore the nk could just 
as well be regarded here as continuing the simple voiceless rather than the 
aspirate. The argument that has been advanced explaining the forms in k- 
as being decompounded from complexes where k arose “regularly” is an in- 
genious solution, but must remain a circular argument until a supporting ex- 
ample can be adduced. 

This leaves the cluster nt (discussed in §10), for which again only one example 
is mustered: Av. pantd, which we find represented in modern Sariqoli pand, 
Sangliti panda, Siyni pund/punt, and allegedly in Yidyah pddoh. Now the 
assumption of a voiceless aspirate doubtless rests on the comparison with Skt 
pdnthads. It has been shown by Pedersen as early as 1926? that this noun, like 
mahd-, is an old formation with ablauting suffixial element, which may be 
expressed in Saussurean terms as an alternation *eA:*A. This argument was 
elaborated with greater precision by Benveniste more recently. The short of 
the matter, which I shall state explicitly in somewhat more detail below, is that 
Av. panta is best explained as developing from a form with a simple voiceless, 
Indo-Iranian *panta:s. In this fashion the only alleged example known to me 
for *nt‘ vanishes. 


1 It is a matter of indifference for our purposes here that the features referred to were 
not single units, as the traditional name implies, but were phonemically clusters in IE 
(and, if you like, Indo-Hittite). For IE I analyze these clusters, along with the ‘“‘voiced 
aspirates,’’ as consonant plus aspirate component; the phonemic independence of the 
aspirate component is shown by its position and distribution in clusters of more than one 
C, a behavior which contrasts with, e.g., the non-independent status of the labial feature 
of the “‘labio-velars.”’ In any case, at an earlier period, such clusters were merely sequences 
of voiceless stop plus laryngeal; though this laryngeal-cluster origin also applies to certain 
instances of voiced aspirates (see below), the latter for the most part have a very different 
origin which can be traced by present-day scholarship no further back than most other 
IE phonemes. 

* See Pedersen, La cinquiéme déclinaison latine, pp. 53-4, and the earlier solutions there 
cited. 

* Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen, Paris, 1935, pp. 62 and 175. 
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To summarize: So far as I know, no certain examples of Indo-Iranian nasal 
plus voiceless aspirate can be found to permit the framing of a statement for 
this feature in Iranian. 

We may now turn to a closer consideration of pdnthds/pantd and its cognates. 
The Indo-Iranian forms may be unified in one paradigm as follows: 

nom. 8g. Av. panta < *panta:s < *ponteH-s 
gen. sg. Gath. pad < *pat‘as < *pntH-Es‘ 
instrum. pl. Skt. pathibhis < ‘*pati#bis® < *pntH #b‘ys 


The Skt. forms in -d- and -i- show analogical generalization of the aspirate con- 
sonant. The Gath. padabis ([pad*bis]?) is an analogical formation, starting from 
forms like paé6 as if the latter were a simple root-noun (cf. padabyas-ca ‘feet’). 
OPers. acc. sg. pa#im may well be an analogical transfer to the class of Sydtis, 
acc. siydatim; such a transfer could well have started from a combination of forms 
like Skt. pathibhis and inherited loc. sg. like Gath. pa‘. 

From the above forms we see the clear remains in Indo-Iranian of an old ablaut- 
ing noun *pEnt-EH- ‘road, way,’ parallel in formation to *mEg-EH- ‘big’:® 

Av. pantam (*pont-éH-m) parallels Ved. maham, Armen. mec’ (*me§-éH-m); 

Ved. pathds (*pnt-H-Es) parallels Ved. mahds (*meg-H-Es) in respect of suf- 
fixation, but corresponds to forms like Albanian i-madh, Welsh (plural) ma-on 
(*mHg-, by metathesis from *m@gH-, according to Pedersen) in ablaut of the 
base. 


Ved. pathibhis (*pnt-H# ) = Av. mazibis (*meg-H# ). 


Similarly in the neuter sg. we find Skt. mdhi, Gk. méga, from *még-H, and in 
Veda we have the compounded forms mdhi- and mahd-, representing *még-H- 
and *meg-eH-. Hittite mekis could well be a cross of our form here with the 
separate form underlying Av. masista- ‘longest,’ OP maéista ‘greatest,’ Gk. 
mekistos. 

Besides the o-grade of *pont- (posited on the basis of the Greek, Latin, Slavonic, 
and Armenian cognates), we find a further disagreement with *meg-éH- ap- 
parently represented in the accent of Indic pdnthds, which, as Pedersen remarks 


4 T use E as a cover-symbol for the well known ablaut alternations; one cannot tell here 
whether the immediate precursor was *e or *o. In the later stages of the parent language such 
alternations were no longer completely automatic with respect to the features that earlier 
conditioned them. The accent is here placed on the basis of Vedic pathds. 

5 I posit a “juncture phoneme” here, before the “‘endings”’ in b‘ and su, because of sandhi 
phenomena exhibited in Indic and underlying the generalized treatments whereby Iranian 
forms disagree amongst themselves. The evidence for these ‘juncture’ phenomena, and 
their implications for the structure of IE, was briefly presented before the Linguistic 
Society of America in December, 1952, and will be published in more extended form else- 
where in the near future. 

* Pedersen, op. cit., pp. 47-9, and Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropdischen Sprachen, 
K¢benhavn 1938, p. 36. According to Pedersen, Lat. magnus would be a dissimilation forma- 
tion from an l-form (: OBrit. Maglocunus) ; this could just as easily be regarded as a separate 
secondary formation in -n- parallel to those detailed below for the other nouns discussed. 

7 The stem class of Armen. mec (instr. sg. mecav < *mega:b'V-) and the umlaut of ON 
mjok show that the laryngeal was a-coloring. 
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(Cinquiéme décl. p. 54), is hard to account for. Perhaps the accent represents 
contamination from an older related root-noun (cf. Avestan ast- below). 

Just as Greek refashioned the old alternating paradigm of méga, we are not 
surprised to find that *pont-/*pnt- has been thematized to give péntos, pdtos. 
Note further these Greek forms in connexion with the accent problem just 
mentioned. 

The rest of the forms to be discussed under this noun are phonologically 
ambiguous, and therefore tell us nothing about the distribution of *¢:*tH. 
Lat. pdns, pontis is, moreover, ambiguous in stem-type. But the Balto-Slav 
forms, OCS pats, Russ. pit’, Bulg. pot’, Srb. put, gen. sg. piiti/piita, Cz. pout 
(Prim. Slav. *ponti), OPruss. pintis, point to an old i-stem derivative *pdnt-y-/ 
*ont-Ey- (ignoring the possibility of *tH). If not an analogical formation, Vedic 
nom. pl. paihdyas may belong here. 

This leaves for discussion Armen. hun, gen. hni. The Armenian form may 
readily be reconstructed to *ponini-, and thus may represent an old n-formation 
crossed, perhaps, with the 7-stem just discussed. If there is anything old about 
the post-Vedic forms based on pdnthan-, they belong here, too. 

In parallel fashion it is possible that *meg-(£H-) may likewise have had some 
n-formations. Besides Lat. magnus mentioned above, there is the Albanian 
masc. plural, Geg té-médhéj, Tosk té-médhenj, to the adjective i-madh. Because 
of the vocalism of the first syllable it is clear that the forms are tolerably old in 
Albanian, though it is difficult to reconstruct the form beyond *ma®Sény- with 
assurance, since the *5, which normally is lost intervocalically, must be pre- 
sumed to have been restored analogically from the singular.* 

Presumably the simplex underlying the ‘road’ word, in normal grade ablaut, 
is to be found in Goth. finban, OE findan < *pént-; see Feist®, p. 155. 

There is every reason why the base of ‘road’ may never have occurred in a 
neuter form to match *mégH, but the thought suggests itself that other nouns 
of this form may well have existed. Now Skt. dsthi, gen. asthnds, has been re- 
garded commonly as a heteroclite in *i/n,° and 7-forms have similarly been 
posited for Av. asti-(aojah-), Hitt. hastai, Attic ostéon and Doric ostton. The 
Doric form shows a typical development of close articulation of e before another 
vowel, and hence is identical with the Attic. These Greek forms may be con- 
sidered as coming from *ostewon just as well as from *ostejon. The same remarks 
apply to Av. asti- as I shall presently make for the Indic forms. This leaves 
Hitt. hastai as the only seemingly necessary i-stem candidate, and we may well 
have a great deal more still to learn about the apparent long-grade and normal- 
grade doublet 7- and u-stem paradigms in Hittite; on this score Hieroglyphic 
Hittite is even more obscure. If there has been reshaping here in Anatolian it is 
hard to know the older status of an individual noun. It is furthermore bother- 
some to find the Indic forms alone with an aspirate consonant that is otherwise 
unexplained. 


8 It is possible that Geg maj, Tosk manj ‘I fatten’, if from *m4dVnyo:, represent the 
direct development of this formation in Albanian. 
® Pedersen, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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If the aspirate of dstht is regarded as similar in analogical origin to that of 
pdnthds, then: 


nom. sg. dsthi < *dsti < *Hoést-H = *még-H 
gen. sg. asthnds < *ast'ds < *Host-H-Es = *meg-H-Es 
nom. pl. asthdni < *asta < *Host-éH 


The last two forms show invasion of the n-formation, which seems to have 
borne a close morphological linkage at an early period to these -EH- formations. 
The last form has an especial interest. We could of course regard the -éH suffix 
here as the familiar neuter-feminine-collective; we might then even consider 
reconstructing *Host-H-éH, which would make astha- perfectly regular. On the 
other hand, the ablaut relationship between the nom. sg. and plural is such as to 
give the two forms the appearance of base-noun and derivative. At the same 
time our singular form here could in turn be a plural/collective to the root- 
noun, and this is precisely what we find in Avestan. Though it is possible to 
regard gen. sg. astd as the continuation of the form hypothecated above, the 
general pattern, in view of the nominatives, is best described as: 


nom. sg. as-¢a < *ast < *Host 

gen. sg. ast6 < *astas < *Host-Es 
nom. pl. asti < *asti < *Hoést-H 
gen. pl. astqm < *astd:im < *Host-6:m 
instr. pl. azdabista® < *astXb‘is < *Host ¥ b‘ys 


The whole early relationship of nominative neuters in singular and plural is a 
complex and seemingly circular one. On the one hand we find the apparently 
lengthened-grade plurals, such as Gath. ayar*, miZdavqn; on the other hand we 
find the suffix -H, which could, when added to i- and u-stems, have given in time 
a long sonant, varying, according to accent, with sonant plus vocalic H. Perhaps 
the apparent length in such cases could have some connexion with the first- 
mentioned type. Again, as we have seen, one collective derivative could become 
re-collectivized. It is difficult to say which of these various possibilities were 
contemporary in a given form. 

In the combining form Av. asti- we may see *Host-H-. Atharva Veda dsthini, 
from its stationary accent as well as its relationship to the forms already men- 
tioned, is a bald analogy on the class hastt:hastini. The instr. pl. asthdbhis is 
another n-formation. 

Now dsthi is not alone in its class; we have in addition dddhi ‘curds,’ sdkthi 
‘thigh,’ and dksi ‘eye.’ The remarkable thing about all these is that they agree 
in showing aspirates. Whatever the etymology of sdkthi, we may analyze it 
as a formation in -H- similar to dsthi, with the n-formation showing in the instr. 
sg. sakthnd. The instr. dual sdkthibhydm (note accent) agrees in formation with 
pathtbhis, if it is not an analogy on the nominative. Avestan hazt- matches ast-, 
above; see Bartholomae, Altiran. Wb. 1745. 


10 LAv azdibi8 is either a conflation with the nom., or else here the Gath. a has shifted 
to the /i/ phoneme. 
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In the case of the word for ‘eye,’ there are a variety of forms in the several 
languages that go back to *Hokv-/*Hkv-, plus different suffixes: Lith. akis, 
OPruss. ackis, Lett. acs, OCS od (*Hokv-Ey-), Hom. dsse (*Hok*-y-), Albanian 
sy (*Hok*-y-oHw > *ak”yo:w > *(a)kvd:), Armenian aé-k' (*Hk*-y-); Ku- 
chean dual efane could be *Hok*-y-En-; OCS oko shows *Hok”-os-; Armenian 
akn goes back to *Hk”-En- (with gemination, perhaps; cf. Lesbian pl. éppata); 
émma shows another suffix (*Hok”-mn), and Lat. oculus (*Hok*-elos) a deriva- 
tive. The initial H is guaranteed by Skt. tksate < *HyHk»- (= tisthate, Gk. 
histataz). 

There are various well known phonological correspondences in Greek for 
Indic kg (kidomai : Av. xSayqs ; téktdn : Av. taSa; khthén; phthind). The case of 
khthon, in the light of Hitt. tegan (or degan?) and Toch. tkan, seems to reflect 
a zero-grade cluster *dg'-, alternating with *d‘Eg‘-; but such clusters cannot be 
the only source of these correspondences. Perhaps *kts, *Kts, and *k”ts may also 
have produced such correspondences. If so, Skt. dksi, Av. ai, and Boeotian 
é6ktallos would point to *kts (whatever the *ts represents), whereas ophthalméds 
would seem to point to a labiovelar. Whatever the solution to Brugmann’s 
famous *p in particular cases, it is at any rate clear that in ophthalmés we have 
an aspirate. Benveniste (op. cit. 48) calls this ‘expressive aspiration,’ but I 
think the general frame of our discussion will lead to a more satisfying solution. 

Putting ophthalmés beside Lac Epid opttl(l)os and Boeotian dktallos, we can ex- 
tract a tentative *Hokvt's-/*Hok“tsa-, or *Hok”tsH- (perhaps a delabialized 
doublet also existed). Regardless of the relationship of this form to the simpler 
forms for ‘eye,’ we thus find an aspirate indirectly involved in Skt dksi. Hence 
we may proceed: 


nom. sg. Skt. dksi < *H6ék*ts-H (k?) 

gen. sg. aksnds (< *akgds) < *Hok*ts-H-Es 
Hence although dksi is ambiguous on the point, Gk. ophtha- shows us the same 
generalization of the aspirate that we have seen in dsthi and pdnthas. The gen. 
dual aksnés shows the widespread n-formation, while sdkthyos must be an 
analogy on the Indo-Iranian nominative. 

Skt. ddédhit remains to be discussed. It would seem that if one wishes to relate 
this form to the base ‘suck’ *d‘EHy- two problems arise which can be explained 
only as the working of analogy: first, by using the -2 as a suffix we withdraw it 
from the root, where we also need a *y; secondly, we imply a loss of the laryngeal 
(a) in a position where we do not normally expect such a loss. If we abandon 
the requirement of associating these forms, and there is no necessity to connect 
‘curds’ and ‘cheese’ (the Indo-Europeans perhaps had only sour milk, and not 
cheese as we know it) with ‘sucking,’ we may regard our base here as terminating 
in the dental consonant. Since a voiced consonant plus laryngeal gives before a 
vowel a voiced aspirate (cf. mahds above, and Skt. ahdm :eg6 < *HegH-ém: 
*HegéH)," and since a voiced aspirate will absorb a following pre-vocalic laryn- 


11 Tt has been remarked that *doH- ‘give’ occurs only in o-grade, and this fact has been 
advanced as a reason for positing an o-coloring laryngeal. I state elsewhere my reasons 
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geal, we cannot be sure whether the dentals in question were originally *d or 
*d‘; I shall write as a cover-symbol for this ambiguity *D. The forms then be- 
come: 

nom. sg. Skt. dddhi < *DéDi < *DéD-H 

gen. sg. dadhnés < *Dad'és <*DeD-H-Es 


There is further support for the analysis of these neuters just offered that 
comes from Albanian; replying to dsthi we find asht (m.)/ashéé (f.), plural Geg 
éshténa, Tosk éshtéra, and to dddhi we have djathé (n.), Greek-colony Alb. di6é 
‘cheese.’ The umlaut in the plural of ‘bone’ is not significant, since umlaut has 
had a limited productivity in plural formation. The lack of umlaut in asht, how- 
ever, would require explanation if an earlier *-2 were assumed; cf. elb ‘barley’: Gk. 
dlphi. But since syllabic H appears to give Alb. a (shtat ‘figure, form’ < *stHté-; 
i-madh ‘big’ < *mH@-), the lack of umlaut is perfectly regular. The develop- 
ment of th /@/ in ‘cheese’ is explained by Jokl,! and is paralleled in other Al- 
banian forms: it must represent a devoicing of older /3/ in final position, hence 
*djad < *djad < *ded. Jokl’s accounting for the -é, however, is far less satis- 
factory. Usually Alb. -é is a characteristic of feminines, and can be derived 
from earlier *-d. Such an assumption in the case of the feminine ashté and the 
neuter djathé lead us to link these with the old plural, parallel to the form posited 
above to explain Skt. asthani. Hence 


asht < *asta <*Host-H, 
ashté < *asta: < *Host-éH, 
and, assuming djathé to be a cross of earlier *djaé and *djadé, 
*djad < *ded < *deda < *DéD-H 
*djaSé < *dedé < *deda: < *DeD-éH or *DeD-H-éH. 
It is easy to imagine how the singular and the plural/collective could be con- 
flated in a noun like ‘cheese.’ All traceable phenomena are best explained in the 
Albanian forms in a fashion that exactly confirms what we have found to be 
most economical in the case of the Sanskrit forms. It is further possible that 
the n-plurals for ‘bone’ in Albanian go back to the same n-formations that we 


have observed elsewhere.'* One cannot say anything with certainty on OPruss. 
dadan. 





for finding such a solution less attractive than the assumption that in some forms other 
ablaut grades simply did not survive after the alternation ceased to be automatic. On the 
other hand, the notions ‘give’ and ‘put’ are not dissimilar. It would not be surprising to 
find some of the missing distribution of this base in the first part of *d‘eH- ‘put’; at an 
earlier time we might have had *doH-: *dHeH- < *dEH-: *dEHEH-. Just as we have *genH- 
~ *§neH- and similar patterns in such bases as ‘beget’ and ‘know,’ we might also have 
expected from *dEHEH- the alternation *deHH- ~ *dHeH-. But the first of these might 
have been forced out by its formal conflict with *deH- ‘give’; if so, this would then explain 
the continuation of the other maximally contrasting forms as the bases which we actually 
find. 

12 Studien zur albanesischen Etymologie und Wortbildung, Wien 1911, p. 16. 

13 All the above Albanian phenomena seem to be found interestingly confirmed in sig- 
nificant configurations in the northern Geg dialect of Dushmani (see W. Cimochowski, 
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TO SUMMARIZE, amongst archaic remains of ablauting nouns with laryngeal 
suffix we find, besides Av. pania and Vedic mahds with its neuter mdhi and their 
relatives, the neuters represented by Vedic dsthi, sdkthi, dksi, and dddhi, and by 
Albanian asht and djathé. These formations seem to be closely related to suf- 
fixial forms in -n-. Though there may well have been a systematic relationship 
at an early period between -H- and -n- suffixes, there seems to be no hetero- 
clitic pattern of *7/n, as posited by Benveniste, in such nouns, and it would 
seem, too, that the relationship between -H- and -n- was not one of heteroclisis, 
as in the case of *r/n. Perhaps there were systematically related derivative 
formations in *-H-, *-n-, and *y. 


University of Chicago 


Le dialecte de Dushmani, Poznati 1951, §§54-5), where dt, pl. é3tna, and djdé, pl. djdéna, 
like all masculine nouns in that dialect that take the plural suffix -na, change their gender 
in the plural to feminine. 











SYNCHRONIC METHOD AND WELSH CONSONANTISM 
Ropert A. FowKeEs 


When, in 1945, Giuliano Bonfante’s article on Reconstruction and Linguistic 
Method appeared,' the present writer belonged to those who believed that there 
can be no comparative or historical study without at least two chronological 
stages, or two dialectal stages, of the language involved. Comparison seemed 
to imply the necessity of the existence of two or more things to be compared. 
Hence he reacted with initial skepticism to the assertion that of some ten ways 
of studying the history of a language? only three require comparison between 
two languages or dialects. It emerges, nevertheless, that a purely synchronic 
investigation of the consonantism of modern literary Welsh, the language on 
which the writer has partially tested the method, yields a significant amount 
of historical data once regarded as dependent on diachronic evidence alone. 

A synchronic inspection of Welsh phonology reveals, among other things, a 
distinct scarcity of post-vocalic voiceless stops p, ¢, c, although these phonemes 
occur initially with approximately as great frequency as their voiced counter- 
parts. In a certain number of words, notably compounds, both nominal and 
adjectival, their origin is transparent; cf., e.g.: wynepryd ‘countenance’ < 
wyneb ‘face’ + pryd ‘form’; tafotrwg ‘foul-mouthed’ < tafod ‘tongue’ + drwg 
‘bad’; drycin ‘bad weather’ < drwg ‘bad’ + hin ‘weather’. That this last analysis 
(drycin) does not draw upon other than synchronic information can be shown 
by citing the antonym hindda ‘good weather’ (da ‘good’)* as well as by re- 
ferring to a great number of other word pairs in which w in a monosyllable 
corresponds to y in non-final syllable (dwrn: dyrnau; twll: tyllau; llwfr: Uyfriaid). 

Thus, in the words cited, p, t, c are clearly the products of simplification of 
consonant groups. But the voiceless stops also occur, of course, in post-vocalic 
position in words which are not compounds or which are of less obvious forma- 
tion than the compounds given. In the comparison of Welsh adjectives we note 
the following scheme: 


POSITIVE EQUATIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
guwlyb ‘wet’ gwlyped guwlypach gwlypaf 
tlawd ‘poor’ tloted tlotach tlotaf 
teg ‘fair’ teced tecach tecaf 


It is possible to state immediately, with no knowledge of historical phonology, 
that the superlative ending -af must differ somehow from the homonymous 
ending -af of the first person singular present of verbs, because no such un- 


1 Word 1(1945) .83-94; 132-161. 

2 Ibid., 144. Bonfante has not, of course, made up these methods out of whole cloth. He 
cites at least a score of predecessors. 

’ The writer has elicited hindda as a spontaneous response on the part of native speakers 
when asked the opposite of drycin, and vice versa. 

4 J. Morris-Jones, A Welsh Grammar (Oxford, 1913), 242. 
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voicing occurs before the latter, cf.: dysgu ‘teach’: dysgaf ‘I teach’; golygu 
‘mean’: golygaf ‘I mean’. It might be asked, by way of objection, whether the 
b, d, g in gwlyb, tlawd, teg could represent voicing in final position, or whether 
such stops were unvoiced in medial position; but this is refuted by the plural 
forms of the positive (in those instances where there is a separate plural form 
of the adjective): gwlybion, tlodion. Thus we are justified in regarding these 
voiceless stops as probably being, like the examples previously noted, the result 
of simplification of consonant groups. Now certain causative verbs of de-ad- 
jectival origin offer a clue to the explanation of the non-positive forms of the 
compared adjectives. The termination of these verbs is -hau in most instances: 
rhyddhau ‘to liberate’ (rhydd ‘free’), mwyhau ‘to increase’ (mwy ‘more’), mawrhau 
‘to magnify’ (mawr ‘great’). But others show no h: tecau ‘to beautify’ (teg ‘fair’ 
plus -hau), gwacau ‘to empty’ (gwag ‘empty’ plus -hau). A further search of the 
Welsh vocabulary reveals that b, d, or g followed by h result in voiceless p, 
t, c and disappearance of the h. No other sound seems to satisfy that condition 
for all the stops concerned. Thus an earlier superlative ending *-haf is deduced 
by synchronic means. But it is possible to go still further (although there is 
here an admitted danger of self-deception resulting from the facile wisdom of 
hindsight). In a few Welsh words initial h- alternates with s-, e.g., hil ‘issue, 
progeny, offspring’, hilio ‘to yield, bring forth’: sil ‘issue, seedling, spawn’, 
silio ‘spawn’. Here, relying upon the general linguistic principle of the secondary 
nature of h when alternating with s° (and it must be admitted that this principle 
of general phonological trends was arrived at in the first instance by historical 
observation; but its application can now be synchronically exploited), it is 
possible to recognize *-saf as a still earlier form of the superlative termination. 
(Similarly, we might go so far as to posit s- as the source of initial h- in Welsh, 
although we are embarrassed by the number of words beginning with s-, as 
also by the alternation sil:hil itself. It is unlikely that the answer given by 
historical phonology for most cases of initial s- (s- < st-) would ever be achieved 
by the synchronic method, for internal evidence pointing to this is lacking). 
By accident, we seem to find confirmation for our assumption of a superlative 
ending -saj in one or two words like hawsaf ‘easiest’ and nesaf ‘nearest, next’, 
but the reason is actually a matter of assimilation and consonant development, 
*.dh-s for nesaf;* it is by no means a case of preservation of Celtic (or Indo- 
European) s as such. Hence we reach the right conclusion by evidence that is 
not quite what it seems to be. Proceeding further, we can assume that the 
-f of -(h)af is secondary; this is partly indicated by the fact that no Welsh 
word can begin with f [v] except as a mutation of b or m. It should be possible 
to recognize, even from a synchronic point of view, that there is a close con- 
nection between internal sandhi and initial mutation. Such a word as mwyfwy 
‘more and more’ should at least give us an intimation of this state of affairs; 
with this realization it is not difficult to conclude that inasmuch as dd, th, ch 


5 Bonfante, op. cit., 84. 


6H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen (Géttingen, 1909, 1913), 
2.123. 
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cannot begin any non-mutated Welsh word, these sounds must be regarded 
as the result of mutation in whatever position they occur. To return to -(h)af— 
it becomes clear that an earlier form was *-sam or *-sab. It does not seem pos- 
sible to carry the analysis farther back than that on purely synchronic evidence. 
For the equative and comparative degrees, we would be only partly correct in 
our deductions. The equative seems (historically) to justify assumption of an 
s,’ but the comparative does not. Hence we are faced with an undetected ana- 
logical formation. Synchronic method frequently fails in this respect, a failure 
resulting from chronological accident in the present instance. If we were to use 
early modern Welsh as our starting point, we should find that the voiceless 
consonant was very rare in the comparative degree but occurred consistently 
in the equative and superlative.’ This might have caused us to surmise the 
incipient operation of an analogical process. But once the voiceless forms be- 
came generalized it was obviously impossible to deduce that process. 

The relative infrequency of p, t, c, and m in post-vocalic position should lead 
us to assume that mutation is the normal process after vowels. Just as p, t, c 
were seen to occur only as the result of consonant groups, so too must post- 
vocalic m be considered the result of simplification of m plus consonant (pos- 
sibly homorganic, possibly m itself). Recognition of the connection between 
medial and initial lenition (p:b, t:d, k:g; b:f, d:dd, g:0; m:f) should also make 
possible the conclusion that, even in initial position, lenition results from a 
preceding vowel, which in this case could only be the vocalic final of a preceding 
word. It is difficult to say whether synchronic evidence would actually lead to 
the realization that a lost final vowel could be responsible for the process. But 
nasal mutation has a little more evidence to offer. Just as yn ‘in’ causes initial 
and medial nasalization (yn Nulyn from yn plus Dulyn ‘in Dublin’, yng Nghaer- 
dydd from yn plus Caerdydd ‘in Cardiff’, ynghanol ‘in the middle’ from yn plus 
canol), where the actual cause of the mutation is present, namely the nasal 
final of the word yn, so too might it be recognized, without great difficulty, 
that the word fy ‘my’, which causes exactly the same kind of nasal mutation, 
must once have had a nasal final too. (Then the observation that yn plus predi- 
cate noun or adjective causes lenition, and not nasal mutation, would point to 
a different origin of this second yn, presumably from a form with vocalic ending.) 

Clues to the cause of aspirate mutation are not numerous on the basis of 
internal evidence. Nothing seems to explain directly the reasons for the muta- 
tions p > ph,t > th, c > ch. But the fact that the possessive pronoun e7 ‘her’, 
which produces this mutation, also causes aspiration of a following vowel (e 
hathro ‘her teacher’, non-mutated form athro) could very well lead us to assume, 
in the light of our discussion of s-: h-, an original final -s in the word for ‘her’. 
This in turn might make us regard ph, th, ch as due to a final -s of the preceding 
word, since those sounds occur under the same conditions as produced an as- 
pirated vowel (h plus vocalic initial). Thus it would become apparent that the 
numeral tri ‘3’, which causes aspirate mutation, once ended in an -s. 


7 Morris-Jones, 242. 
8 Ibid. Also D. Simon Evans, Gramadeg Cymraeg Canol (Cardiff, 1951), 23-24. 
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It has, therefore, been possible to demonstrate the feasibility of understand- 
ing by synchronic investigation alone some of the underlying historical reasons 
for the chief consonantal morphophonemic processes in Welsh, to account for 
the existence of post-vocalic voiceless stops, to explain in part certain morpho- 
logical elements, and to determine the nature of endings now lost. We have 
confined our remarks to consonantal features, which, in Celtic, have obvious 
advantages for an investigator, but there is little doubt that a study of vo- 
calism, of the verb system, of the formation of noun plurals, or even of vo- 
cabulary would enable us to draw similar diachronic conclusions. 

There is, admittedly, an ex post facto air about the whole procedure when we 
are seeking results already known to us from other approaches, and one might 
well question the validity of a demonstration which applies synchronic method 
to such foregone conclusions. Moreover, the striking fact confronts us that 
these discoveries in Welsh (and Celtic) phonology were not made prior to the 
rise of comparative linguistics. Indeed it was not Celtic which illumined Indo- 
European phonology but, so to speak, the reverse. However no thoroughgoing 
utilization of the proofs of internal evidence was ever attempted before the 
period of comparative linguistic study. And there seems to be no good argu- 
ment against using a synchronic technique either in studying languages known 
only in one chronological stratum (where such a method might provide the 
only information of past history) or in studying other languages (where the 
synchronic approach would be one of several methods supplementing one 
another). It might be worthwhile, for example, to investigate the operation of 
nigort in Japanese to determine what diachronic conclusions may be drawn 
from that process. Superficially, there seems to be something resembling Celtic 
lenition here. 

Finally, the important admission must be made that a purely synchronic 
state of a language (as of most phenomena, perhaps) is a figment. The above 
remarks were directed toward standard written Welsh of the twentieth century 
and, in a sense, all the data supplied were taken from that language at one 
chronological level. But the very fact that variations and alternations exist 
side by side (h- and s-, e.g.) reveals the heterochronic nature of those features. 
Certain aspects of phonology prove to be more ancient than others. Certain words 
imply the existence of more than one dialect. Hence, a so-called synchronic 
study inevitably contains within it the essence of the historical and compara- 
tive method, all of which contributes, however, to the proof of the claim that 
languages known at only one stage of their development can nevertheless be 
studied historically. It is reiterating a truism, of course, to say that the existence 
of related dialects and of various chronological levels of the language lightens 
the task of comparative linguistics immeasurably. 


New York University 
Columbia University 








THE H-ZERO ALTERNATION IN CLASSICAL ARMENIAN 
ARMEN V. JEREJIAN 


It is assumed that Classical Armenian had, as one of its phonemes, a voiceless 
glottal fricative which is represented by the 16th letter of the Armenian alphabet 
and transcribed by means of h. It is found word initially before vowel, as in 
hayr ‘father’, hin ‘old’, before consonant, where h- is actualized as [h] in reading 
texts in conformity with Modern Armenian pronunciation, as in hrdeh ‘fire’, 
hzku ‘powerful’, hecel ‘to whisper’. It is found word finally after a vowel as in 
ah ‘fear’, deh ‘side’; word medially intervocalically, as in aha ‘behold’, aheak 
‘left’; as a first or second element of consonant clusters, as in sahman ‘limit’, 
Mihr ‘Mithra’, xorhil ‘to think’, thas ‘raw’, hetzhetey ‘little by little’, awrhnel 
‘to bless’. 

As to its origin, it frequently appears as the reflex of various Proto-I[E word 
initial phonemes, namely (1) *p as in hayr (Skt. pitd-, Gk. patér, Lat. pater), 
het ‘footstep’ (Skt. padém, Gk. pédon); (2) *s as in hin ‘old’ (Skt. sdnah, Gk. 
hénos; cf. Lat. senex), ham ‘all’ (Gk. héma, Got. sums; cf. Lat. similis, simul); 
(3) *k or *k” as in hi ‘what’, him ‘why’, from the interrogative-indefinite root 
*kei, haz ‘cough’ (ef. Skt. kds-, OE hwésta, Lith. késiu).! 

In monomorphematic words and Proto-IE compounds medial *p and *s do not 
seem to have yielded h; cf. ewt’n ‘seven’ (Skt. saptd, Gk. heptd, Lat. septem), k’un 
‘sleep’ from *swopnos (Skt. sudpnah, cf. Olcel. swefn, Gk. hiipnos), howiv ‘shep- 
herd’ (*owi-pd, cf. Skt. avi-pdla-, go-pd-), ew ‘and, also’ (cf. Skt. dpi, Gk. epi), 
t’at’awem ‘I immerge’ (cf. OCS topiti), nu ‘sister-in-law’ (Skt. snusd, Gk. nués, 
Lat. nurus), bok ‘barefoot’ (*bhoso-go; cf. Lith. bdsas), garun ‘spring’ (ef. Gk. 
wear, Lith. vasard, Skt. vasantéh), k’oyr ‘sister’ (*swesor; cf. Skt. svdsd, Lith. 
sestio, Lat. soror). 

In medial position resulting form compounding the fate of h seems to differ 
according to the age of the compound. In early Armenian compounds, h (from 
various sources) is lost as the initial of second elements, as in lezuat ‘dumb’ 
from lezu ‘tongue’ and hat ‘cut’ (cf. Skt. chid-), p’aytat ‘axe’ from p’ayt ‘wood’ 
and hat. It is lost too at the beginning of roots in reduplicated forms such as 
hetet ‘flood’ for hethel from *pel-, hototel ‘to smell’ for kothotel from *od- (Lat. 
odor), hagag ‘throat’ for haghag. It would thus seem that there was a stage in 
the phonological evolution of Armenian when word medial h was weakened 
and dropped. 

In more recent and semantically clearly analyzable compounds, h is usually 
preserved at the beginning of the second element as in jrhetet ‘flood’, lezwahat 
‘one whose tongue is cut’, bazmaholov ‘that which rotates many times’ (cf. 


1 For the details of the phonology the readers are referred once and for all to Antoine 
Meillet, Esquisse d’une grammaire comparée de l’Arménien classique, Vienna 1936; the ety- 
mologies are mostly from Meillet’s Esquisse, but also from Hiibschmann, Armenische Gram- 
matik, I, Leipzig 1897, and Adjarian, Armenisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, IV, Erivan 
1926-1933. 
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bazum ‘many’ and holov ‘rotation, declension’ from *kel-), Zahahot ‘stink’ (from 
Pahl. zah and *od-). 

Words of unknown origin like sahel ‘to slide’ or mahak ‘staff’ indicate that 
word medial h was a normal feature of Classical Armenian even in monomor- 
phematic words. 

Now, even word initially, it is quite common to find not h but zero as the 
reflex of *p, *s, *k, *kv. This seems to be the rule when a sonant followed immedi- 
ately, as in layn ‘wide’ (from *plth-), li ‘full’ (from *plé-), vec ‘six’ (*sweks), mi 
‘one’ (from *smi-), nu ‘sister-in-law’ (*snuso-), ur ‘where’ (*k”u-; ef. Lith. kir), 
o ‘who’ (from *k”o-). It is also the rule in such grammatical words as are un- 
accented, like a7 ‘at, near’ (cf. Skt. part) or ast ‘according to’ (*post). 

Among non-grammatical words, a number show the zero reflex all the time 
just as others have h in all cases. Examples of the former are otn ‘foot’ (ef. Gk. 
péda), am ‘year’ (Skt. sdmd), at ‘salt’ (Lat. sal), olor ‘winding’ (from *k“el-); 
examples of the latter are hin ‘old’, hur ‘fire’ (Gk. par), hun ‘ford’ (Lat. pons). 

It is by no means exceptional to find an h in words which, in Sanskrit, Greek, 
or Latin, show a vocalic initial. Such are hoviw ‘shepherd’ (cf. Skt. avi-, Gk. 
ois, Lat. outs), hot ‘odor’ (cf. Lat. odor), haw ‘grand-father’ (Lat. awus), haw 
‘bird’ (Lat. auis). This is also the case in such loans as halvey < Gk. al6é, hirik 
< Gk. iris, Hoktember < Lat. October, Hrovm < Lat. Roma. 

It is tempting to see in the h of some of these words a reflex of some Proto-IE 
laryngeals. For haw ‘grand-father’ the laryngeal is actually attested in Hittite 
huhhas.? But, of course, if some of the h’s of Armenian are derived from former 
laryngeals, these must, at some stage, have been just as unstable as the ones 
from *p, *s, *k, and *k”, since we have words like awag ‘elder’, awatakan 
‘feudal’, or awandut’iwn ‘tradition’ that are derived from haw, and arkanel ‘to 
throw’ along with harkanel ‘to hit, to kill’ to be compared with Hittite hark- 
‘to be destroyed’. 

In any case the existence of initial A in loan-words from Greek or Latin which, 
in those languages, began with a plain vowel compels us to assume that h could 
expand far beyond its etymological domain. Therefore the h of hot ‘odor’, or 
that of haw ‘bird’, can be explained in the same way as that of halvey < Gk. 
aléé or that of Hoktember < October. 

Initial h is understandably the normal rendering of the Greek rough breathing 
as in Hellen, Hera, Hermes, hretor. We have of course to reckon here, in some 
cases at least, with graphic imitation. 

Initial h also appears as perfectly stable in some words of various or unknown 
origin such as hmut ‘erudite’, hpart ‘proud’, haj ‘barking’, huné ‘sound’, himn 
‘foundation’. 


Besides the words which regularly begin with h and those which regularly 
begin with a vowel, we find a considerable number of lexical items in which zero 
seems to alternate with h-. In the case of some of them, like ogi—hogi ‘animus, 


* Cf. William H. Austin, Is Armenian an Anatolian Language? Language 18(1942).22-25, 
and E. H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals, Baltimore 1942, 29 f. 
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anima’, linguists have so far assumed that the two forms were completely 
interchangeable. With others, like erk ‘labor’—-herk ‘furrow’, we obviously have 
to do with the same original word with a later semantic shift. It is clear that, 
in the case of two completely different words from the same IE root we may 
find h- in the one and zero in the other: e.g. otn ‘foot’ but het ‘footstep’. 

It should be clear from what precedes that, in Classical Armenian, h- and 
zero were phonemically distinct even if we were to agree with those scholars 
who consider that e.g. ogi and hogi were just two alternative forms of exactly 
the same word. Yet the etymologically unpredictable distribution of h- and zero 
would seem to point to a previous linguistic stage when h- and zero were pho- 
nemic variants or, at least, when a large number of words with original h- or 
vocalic initial could be pronounced with or without h- depending on speaker, 
style, or context. Among the factors which must have been instrumental in 
creating this situation, we should mention the fact that h- was dropped in 
close juncture so that many elements appeared without h- when second elements 
of compounds with h- were used as independent words. When, in the course of 
time, Armenian speakers became able to pronounce h- in any context, the orig- 
inal distributions had been totally or, at least, largely confused. Synchronically 
it would only seem that in some compounds in which the second elements did 
not have an h- (old compounds) the meaning of that element had been somewhat 
blurred (e.g. lezuat ‘mute’ i.e. ‘tongue-cut’), whereas in other compounds in which 
the second element had an h- (new compounds) the meaning of that element 
was still perfectly clear (e.g. lezwahat ‘tongue-cutter’); cf. also p’aytat ‘axe’ and 
p’aytahat ‘wood cutter’. The semantic connection between at and hat was still 
felt, but the form with initial h- appeared as much more pregnant and vividly 
descriptive than the h-less form. It would seem that the number of such cases 
was large enough to make of initial h- a sort of mark which speakers could use 
more or less freely in order formally to oppose two meanings of the same word. 

In the examination that follows we shall consider first such pairs as only differ 
formally through the presence or the absence of A- and where the semantic 
connection is obvious; then a few others will be added which present other formal 
differences but the same root, and must have been clearly felt as semantically 
related. It is hoped that they will help to clarify the function of the h-/zero 
alternation. 


A. THE FORMS WITH h- HAVE A MORE SPECIFIC MEANING THAN THE FORMS WITHOUT 
Ogi ‘breath’—-hogi ‘Spirit’. 


Hayr, i jern k’o avandem zhogi im, zays ibrev asac, ehan zogi (Luke 23/46) ‘‘Father, into 
thy hands I commit my Spirit, and having said this, expired.’ 

Ogi mi i hing hariwroc i mardoy ew yanosnoy ew yarjaroy ew yo¢xaroy . . . (Numbers 
31/28), ‘One soul out of five hundred, from the men, and from the cattle, from the oxen, 
and from the sheep ....” 

Hogi ey Astuac (John 4/24), “‘God is Spirit.” Koti Astuac hogi, . . . Astuac hogi kendani 
ey (Eznik? p. 102), ‘‘God is called Spirit, . . . God is living Spirit.” 





3 Bibliography: Agath. = Agat’angelos, Patmut’iwn, Venice 1930. Bible = Astuacasuné, 
Constantinople 1895; The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, New York: James Pott 
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Arac ‘plague’—harac ‘scurf’. 


Ew arn kam knoj et’ey linici arac borotut’ean i glux kam i mawrus, ew tesanicey k’aha- 
nayn zaracn, ew aha tesil nora znstagoyn icey k’an zmort’n, ew i nma maz aluamaz xarti- 
Saceal, plcescey zna k’ahanayn. Kanzi harac ey, borotut’iwn glxoy ey, kam borotut’iwn 
mawruac: Ew et’ey tesanicey k’ahanayn zarac haracoyn, ew aha éicey znstagoyn tesiln 
k’an zmort’n, ew oé maz xartiSaceal i nma, zatuscey k’ahanayn zarac haracin ewt’n awr 
(Lev. 13/29-31). ‘‘And if a man or a woman have in them a plague of leprosy in the head 
or the beard; then the priest shall look on the plague, and behold, if the appearance of it 
be beneath the skin, and in it there be thin yellowish hair, then the priest shall pronounce 
him unclean: it is a scurf, it is a leprosy of the head or a leprosy of the beard. And if the 
priest should see the plague of the scurf, and, behold, the appearance of it be not beneath 
the skin, and there is no yellowish hair in it, then the priest set apart him that has the 
plague of the scurf seven days... .’’ 


Erk ‘work’—herk ‘furrow’. 


Arcen zamenayn vastaks k’o, ew zerks k’o (Ez. 23/29) ‘“‘They shall take all the fruits of 
thy labours and thy toils.”? Usterk’ k’o ew dsterk’ imoy orovayni erkk’ ew erkunk’ (Job 
2/9) ‘‘Thy sons and daughters, the pangs and pains of my womb.” Erks arkaneyr (Buz. 
p. 238) ‘‘He was working hard.” 

Herkeceyk’ jez herks (Jer. 4/3) ‘‘Break up fresh ground for yourselves.’’ Oé harces herk 
...ezamb ew iSov (see Haik. 2, p. 93) ‘‘You shall not plough using ox and ass together.”’ 
Herk harkanel (Chrys. John 1/1, see Haik. 2, p. 93) “‘to plow”’. 


B. THE FORMS WITH h- ARE SPECIFICALLY RESULTATIVE 


Astuac ‘God’—hastuac ‘creation, fabrication’. 


Grigorios asey. Vasn dicn t’ey ases zor koées du astuacs, stoyg isk en hastwack’ vasn zi 
hastatealk’ en i mardkaney, ew etealk’ patkerk’ i jerac éartari (Agath. p. 59) ‘‘Grigorius 
says: If you are speaking about the idols which you are calling gods, it is very certain that 
they are creations, because they are created (established) by men and they are but statues 
which have come out from the hands of one who is industrious.’’ Xawsel sksaw t’agaworn 
ew asey. K’anics angam tueal ey k’ez xrat ew patueyr zi mi erkrordesces araji im zhastuacs 
banicd araspelac zor yawdeal ew useald es (Agath. p. 56), ““The king began to speak and 
said: How many times you have been advised and commanded not to repeat before me 
those fabulous fabrications which you have invented and learned.” 


Ark ‘thrown, imposed, laid’—hark ‘tribute, necessity, service’. 


Ew ark hark erkrin hariwr talant arcat’oy (2 Ki. 23/33) ‘‘And he imposed a tribute on the 
land, a hundred talents of silver.” Ark zkez i vayr (Mt. 4/5), ‘‘Cast thyself down.”’ I veray 
covu ark zhimuns nora (Eznik p. 211) ‘‘He laid its foundations on the sea.’’ Nma eyr yanjn 
hanel hark zasxarhin (2 Mac. 4/28) ‘‘For unto him appertained the gathering of the tribute.” 
K’anzi hark i veray kay (1 Cor. 9/16) ‘‘Because necessity is laid on me.’’ Ew tacuk’ zotormu 
t’iwns errord didrak’mayi am ost amey i hark tann Astucoy (Neh. 10/32) ‘‘And we will impose 
ordinances upon ourselves to levy on ourselves the third part of a didrachm yearly for the 
service of the house of God.”’ 








& Co.; The New Testament in the Original Greek, New York: Harper, 1882. Buz. = P’awstos 
Buzantaci, Patmut’iwn Hayoc*t, Venice 1933. Eznik = Ele Atandoc Eznik Kotbacwoy', 
Venice 1926. Kor. = Koriwn, Vark’ MaStoci, Erivan 1941. Haik. = Nor Bargirk’ Haykazian 
Lezui, 2 vol., Venice 1838. Xor. = Movses Xorenaci, Patmut’iwn Hayoc, Venice 1881. 
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Ank- ‘to fall’—hang- ‘to rest’. 


Ew kericen or iné nma ank icey (Dan. 11/25) ‘‘And they shall eat whatever belongs to 
him.” Ew ankaw afaji otic nora (Buz. p. 36) ‘‘And he fell before his feet.’’ [Yardar vastakoc] 
zankn ew ztnankn ew zhiwandn kerakreyin (Mand. 3, see Haik. 1 p. 167) ‘“They were feeding 
the fallen and the poor and the sick.”’ I meyj steanc imoc hangicey (Song 1/12) ‘‘He shall 
rest between my breasts.’’ Ew hangeaw yawurn ewt’nerordi (Ex. 20/11) ‘‘And rested on the 
seventh day.” And ekeac surbn Epip’an, anden i nmin ktzwoj hangeaw (Buz. p. 226) ‘‘There, 
St. Epiphan lived, and there, in the same island he died.”’ 


Arbil or arbenal ‘to drink’—harbil or harbenal ‘to be intoxicated’. 


Ker, arb ew urax ler (Luke 12/19) ‘‘Eat, drink and enjoy thyself.’’ 

Keran ew arbin (Jus. 9/27) ‘‘They ate and drank.’’ Harbeal en yanu8 hotoyn (Cost. 11, 
p. 110) ‘“‘They are intoxicated by sweet perfume.”’ Ginov em, ginov, harber em sirov (G. 
Alt. 2, p. 16) “I am drunk, drunk, I am intoxicated by love.’’ Oé ambakic linel mimean_ i 
harbecut’ean (Plato Minovs, see Haik. 2, p. 60) ‘‘Do not be companions in drunkenness 
(intoxication) .”’ 


C. THE FORMS WITH h HAVE MORE INTENSIVE MEANINGS THAN THE FORMS WITHOUT 
Aye ‘visit, inspection’—haye ‘inquiry’. 


Ay¢ arar Samp’son knoj iwrum (Jus. 17/1) ‘Sampson visited his wife.’”? O¢ kayr noca 
aye ew xndir (Xor. p. 449) ‘“‘There was no inspection nor investigation against them.” 
YorZam ond hayc ankeal xndresces, et’ey yormey hetey eyr skisbn gnacic Zamanakac (Vecor. 
6, see Haik. 2, p. 34) ‘“‘when making inquiries, you like to know about the beginning of the 
movements of times.’? O¢ emk’ haye ew xndir nora (Vecor. 6, Haik. 2, p. 34) ‘‘We are not 
making inquires about him.”’ Zmtaw aceyr ayc linel (2 Mac., 12/46) ‘‘He intended to visit.” 
Hreayk’ n’an hayceyn (1 Cor. 1/22) “Jews are demanding signs’’. 


Arkeal ‘thrown’—harkeal ‘forced’. 


ZDaniel kur arkeal gazanac (Agath. p. 138) ‘‘Daniel was thrown as food to the beasts.” 
Ziwr aruestn afaji arkeal xrateyr (Kor. p. 62) ‘‘Proposing his art, he advised.’’ I hramaney 
t’agaworac harkeal zays iragorcel (Xor. 1/4) ‘‘We were forced by order of kings to accom- 
plish this.’’ Harkeal i hayrapeteyn (Haik. p. 65) ‘‘Forced by the Catholicos.’’ Arkanel 
“to throw.’’ Harkanel ‘“‘to cut, to beat.’”? Hur eki arkanel yerkir (Luke 12/49) ‘“‘I came to 
throw fire on the land.’’ Ew hayeceal etes zmecatunsn or arkaneyin ztur iwreanc i ganjanakn 
(Luke 21/1) ‘‘And looking up he saw the rich casting their gifts into the treasury.’’ Or ok’ 
mtanicey ond onkeri iwrum i mayri harkanel p’ayt, ew ambarnaycey zjern iwr p’aytatawn 
harkanel p’ayt (De. 19/5) ‘‘Whosoever shall enter with his neighbour into the thicket to 
cut wood, if the hand of him that cuts wood with the axe should be violently shaken... .” 
Ew ark’n...aypn afneyin znovaw, ew harkaneyin (Luke 22/63) ‘“‘And those men... 
derided and beat him.” 


D. THE FORMS WITH h ALSO MARK SUPPLEMENTARY DIFFERENCES, AS WELL AS 
SPECIFICATION AND RESULT 


Elk ‘tepid’—helg ‘lazy’. 

Etk jur (Vrk’Hre. j, Haik. 1, p. 655) ‘“Tepid water.’’ Eranut’iwn mecatanc, etkut’iwn 
atk’atac (Eznik 12) ‘“The happiness of the rich and the wretchedness of the poor.’’ ASakertk’ 
hetg at i usumn, ew p’oyt’ ar i vardapetel (Xor. 3/68) ‘‘Students lazy to learn but hasty to 
teach.” Du es otormeli ew helg (heyk’) (Rev. 3/17) ‘‘Thou art the wretched and the pitiable 
one.” Aniceal lici or gorcey zgore Tearn helgut’eamb (Jer. 48/10) ‘‘cursed be he that doeth 
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the work of the Lord deceitfully.”’ Etkank’ ‘‘misery.’? Hetkank’ ‘‘laziness.”’ Zyoy% ataweleal 
awatumn elkanac zekucaney (P’il. Lin, Haik. 1, p. 655) ‘‘To repeat continuously alas, re- 
veals misery.’’ Oé iné ogut arnici k’ez i helganacd (Seb. 10, Haik. 2, p. 83) ‘‘No profit will 
come to you from your laziness.”’ 


Otn ‘foot’—het ‘footstep’. 


Ew et’ey otn k’o gayt’aktecuscey zk’ez hat ew onkea zna (Mark 9/44, Mat. 18/8) ‘“‘And 
if thy foot ensnare thee, cut it off.’’ Ew otk’ nora nmaneal pinjoy exeloy i meyj hnoci hrag’eyk 
(Rev. 1/15) ‘‘And his feet like unto fine brass, glowing with fire as in a furnace.’”’ Ots unin 
ew o¢ gnan (Ps. 113/7) ‘“They have feet, but they cannot walk.’ Tesanem het aranc (Haik. 
2, p. 89) “‘I see the footsteps of men... .”” Ew hetk’ k’o oé ews erewin (Ps. 77/20) ‘“‘And thy 
footsteps cannot be known.” Ew hetk’ nora éen hastetun (Pro. 5/5) ‘‘And her steps are not 
established.”’ 


Olot ‘overflow’—Hetet ‘flood’. 


K’anzi du es Teyr, or etur yotot jurc zanawreyn picalic mardik (Agath. p. 130) ‘‘Because 
Thou art the Lord who gavest the impious and sinful men into the overflowing waters.”’ 
Ew et’ey i pinji anawt’ ep’esci, k’erescey zna ew jrov otolescey (Lev. 6/28) ‘‘And if it shall 
have been sodden in a brazen vessel, he shall scour it and rinse it with water.’”’ Ew emut 
Noy ...i tapann vasn juren heteti (Gen. 7/7) ‘‘And Noah entered . . . into the Ark, be- 
cause of the waters of the flood.’’ Ew ekn jrhetein ew koroys zamenesin (Luke 17/27, Mat. 
24/38) ‘‘And the deluge came, and destroyed all.’ Ibrew zbrnut’iwn hetelac jure bazmac or 
olotey zerkir (Isa. 28/2) ‘‘As the pressure of floods of mighty waters that overflow the soil.’’ 


The examination of these pairs shows that, when opposed to h-less forms, 
some forms with h- are positively characterized by an additional semantic feature 
which we have variously identified as specificity, result, intensity, or a combina- 
tion of two or all of these. It is likely that, at some period in Armenian, h- had 
assumed a sort of sub-semantic, expressive function, and that the distribution 
of h- and vocalic initials throughout the vocabulary of Classical Armenian 
was being—or had been—extensively regulated by this expressive function. 

If we group obviously related words under roots, we may say that in Classical 
Armenian about 250 roots present h- all the time. About 50 roots present, in 
some form or another, the alternation of h- with zero. Of these only 10 present 
h- and h-less forms that alternate pretty freely; a large majority have clearly 
differentiated h- and h-less forms. 

In modern Armenian the alternation as a living process is no longer observable. 
We find there the fixation of a situation toward which the classical language 
was tending. Ogi and hogi are now two clearly different lexical items. 


Columbia University 





A PROJECT OF TRANSLITERATION OF CLASSICAL GREEK 


ANDRE MARTINET 


1. In contemporary linguistic practice Greek is the only language that one 
can quote in non-Latin garb without incurring the risk of being called a pedant. 
It is not our intention here to try to account for this state of affairs. One cer- 
tainly could present an impressive array of historical-cultural reasons which 
would not only explain but also justify the exceptional treatment still widely 
granted to Greek in scholarly publications. It may suffice to point out that, of 
all non-Latin characters, Greek are those most likely to be found in the average 
printing office. We are free to interpret this as either the effect of historical- 
cultural causes, or the cause of the widespread tolerance. It is in fact both effect 
and cause. 


2. It is understandable that those who are familiar with Greek in its tradi- 
tional written form—and who knows Greek except in that form?—should re- 
sent its being presented in transliteration. Even if we should discount the senti- 
mental attachment to the Greek alphabet as irrational and irrelevant, it would 
remain true that most Greek scholars would have to interpret hordis héti sigdis 
as épGs dru ovyds before knowing what that means. And since Greek is, or at 
least should be, quoted for the benefit of those who can understand it, there is 
little doubt that the use of Greek characters is, to date, an advantage for the 
readers. There may be, it is true, among linguists, a number of ‘modernists’ who 
resent the preferential treatment for Greek and, in the name of equality, de- 
mand the abolition of all spelling privileges. But the equalitarians are probably 
recruited mainly from among those who, when reading an article, would skip 
the Greek words or passages anyway and this certainly weakens their case 
against the Greek alphabet. 


3. The reason that has motivated this editor to investigate the possibility of 
devising a system of transliteration for Greek is purely economic. The quoting 
of Greek forms in the traditional alphabet involves, in the course of the same 
line of text, passing several times from one alphabet to the other, and this en- 
tails, for a linguistic journal, expenses that are disproportionate to the advan- 
tages derived from the retention of the original spelling. We want to avoid the 
recurrence of a situation recorded in the life of this journal when the editors 
had to reject a valuable scholarly contribution because every second line con- 
tained one or several Greek words. 


4. Since we have no quarrel with the rendering of Classical Greek phonetics 
or phonemics by means of the traditional alphabet and spelling system, what 
we need cannot be a transcription, but a transliteration. The system should be 
such that, when passing from original to transliteration and back to original, 
not a single feature of the original would be lost. Let’s however stress at once 
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that an insistence on letter-to-letter, diacritic-to-diacritic correspondence— 
whereby @ should be rendered by a single character and the rough breathing 
by some superscript symbol—would defeat our purely economic purposes. 


5. It is not easy to establish the principle or principles according to which 
this or that Latin letter should be chosen as the equivalent of a Greek one. We 
must at once exclude pure graphic similitude: no one would seriously defend the 
use of v for vy, w for w; an alphabet is a whole, and whoever knows the Latin 
alphabet cannot ascribe the value of [n] to v in a context where such written 
forms as a, d, | appear. What we probably shall have to consider for every one 
of our Greek letters is: 

(1) what Latin letter has the same neighbors in the alphabet; 

(2) what Latin letter (or letters) is (or are) derived from the same prototype; 

(3) what Latin letter (or letters) was (or were) used for rendering it (or the 
sound corresponding to it) in loan words; 

(4) for what Latin letter(s) it was used in loan words from Latin in Greek; 

(5) what phoneme, phonemes, or sound it must have stood for; 

(6) what is (or are) its pronunciation(s) in the modern reading of Classical 
Greek. 


6. As a rule, the answers to (1) and (2) coincide, apart from the fact that 
between the 6th letter (F = ¢, f) and the 8th (H = n, h) Greek presents Z 
where Latin has G, and if we disregard the circumstance that two Latin letters, 
C and G, are derived from the same prototype as I. 


7. Concerning the Latin letter(s) used in rendering a certain Greek letter in 
loan words, what we have to consider is the classical Ciceronian rendition rather 
than what happened to a given Greek phoneme in a popular loan. The average 
Latin speaker adapted Greek loans to his own phonemic pattern, whereas the 
Roman intelligentsia strove to preserve Greek phonemic distinctions and tried 
to adapt the Latin alphabet so as to make it capable of reflecting them. It is in 
their classical Latin garb that Greek words are normally represented in English, 
French, and German. The answers to (3) and (4) usually coincide except for the 
fact that a number of Greek letters (such as ¢, 6, x) were never or hardly ever 
used in the rendition of Latin loans because they corresponded to phonic units 
that had no native equivalents in Latin. 


8. The answers to (5) and (6) coincide as far as our modern pronunciation 
of classical Greek may be assumed to correspond to that of, say, 5th century 
Attic. It must be kept in mind that modern classroom pronunciation varies from 
one country to another: 7 and 4 are both [t] in France and Germany, but [t] 
and [6] respectively in English speaking countries; x is [k] for whoever cannot 
pronounce [x] or [¢]. Even when there exists a widespread international con- 
sensus, as in the case of @ pronounced [f], phonemic consistency and phonetic 
likelihood will have to weigh more heavily on the scale, provided the final choice 
does not conflict too violently with traditional pronunciation. 
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9. One might wonder why we do not let Modern Greek pronunciation be one 
of the determining factors. A linguistic journal will have to print Modern Greek, 
and the printing problems and expenses will be exactly the same. Should we 
not, therefore, endeavor to devise a solution that would apply to any form of 
language written in Greek characters? Actually it is what we are doing here. 
But inasmuch as we should let pronunciation determine our choice of trans- 
literation symbols, it should be the one for which the spelling system was de- 
vised. Now the traditional writing system of Greek, with all its diacritics, was 
devised to secure the preservation of the phonemic (and even phonetic) integ- 
rity of the Athenian koine in its victorious spread throughout the eastern Medi- 
terranean world. The distinction between the spiritus asper and the spiritus 
lenis, or the acute and the circumflex, corresponded then to a phonemic reality. 
It does not in Modern Greek. If agreement is to be reached among scholars, the 
transliteration system should be consistent, and consistency here means that 
only one phonic pattern should be taken into consideration. If Bovkn becomes 
boulé, it means that 6 is equated with b, o with o, and so forth, but the word 
may still be read [bo:'le:], [boy'le:], [bu:'le:], [vu'li]. Consequently there is no 
reason why the transliteration system under elaboration should not also be used 
for Modern Greek. Our stressing Classical Greek in the title of this paper only 
means that whatever transliteration of Greek spelling is attempted should be 
worked out by reference to Ancient Greek. 


10. There are quite a few Greek letters for each one of which the answers to 
our six queries will point to the same letter of the Latin alphabet. These are 
eight consonants: 8, 5, \, wu, v, 7, ¢, and r, and four vowels: a, ¢, 1, o. If we con- 
sider yu, for instance, we shall find it in the alphabet between \ and », just as we 
find m between | and n, the obvious correspondents of \ and v; m is derived 
from the same prototype as u; m and yu interchanged in loans from one lan- 
guage to the other; as far as we know m and u were both pronounced [m], and 
this is the universal modern pronunciation of the u of classical Greek. The 
obvious Latin counterpart of » is m and, by applying the same procedure in 
the case of our remaining eleven letters, we shall obtain the following corre- 
spondences from one line to another: 

BbrXvaraoTaeEto 
bdlinpstaetio 
The remaining letters should be considered one by one. 


11. I, y, as the third letter of the alphabet, corresponds to c; from the same 
prototype as y, Lat. developed both c and g; the answers to (3)-(6) point tog 
as the Latin equivalent of y, and this should be decisive. The only real problem 
with y is what should be done in connection with such gammas as stand for 
[p] when written before another y, x, or x. As a matter of principle, we should 
expect that, in a transliteration, a given letter should always be rendered by the 
same symbol or symbols irrespective of the vagaries of its pronunciation. Accord- 
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ingly ayyedos should become dggelos, éyxeXebw and éyxéw something like egkeleviéd 
and egkhéd. Indo-Europeanists will remember the precedent of Gothic aggilus 
fang .. .], drigkan [drink . . .]. But the situation is different in Gothic: Wulfila’s 
-gg- is ambiguous since bliggwan should certainly be read with a geminated g 
whereas siggwan has [ng]. Transliterating -gg- in some cases, -ng- in others would 
have meant letting etymology decide, i.e. opening the door to discussions and 
diasgreements. In the case of Greek it would be easy to apply the rule that the 
first letter of the three clusters -yy-, -yx-, -yx- should be rendered by n. This 
would be in keeping with what we find in loans from Greek to Latin and vice 
versa, and n would be, in such contexts, more readily interpreted as [pn] than 
would g, whose shape is only exceptionally connected with nasality. It is therefore 
suggested that the first gamma of dorsal clusters should be transliterated as 
n, hence dngelos, enkelevtio, enkhéd. There would however be no reason why au- 
thors who prefer dggelos, etc., should not be given what they want. 


12. Z, ¢, is the prototype of Lat. z; this letter is widely pronounced as [dz], 
but there is no agreement as to what its pronunciation must have been, say, in 
Athens in the 5th century B.C. Although most systems of phonetic transcrip- 
tion use [z] for a voiced hiss, linguists are used to different phonetic renderings 
of that letter, and it is assumed that none will object to using z for ¢ whatever 
one’s opinion may be concerning the phonic reality corresponding to classical ¢. 


13. 8, @, does not correspond to any one Latin letter; it was rendered by th 
in loans; its classical pronunciation was certainly [t‘], at least in Attica, and 
not the modern [@]. In principle we should find a single symbol for 6. Yet any 
equation with any one letter of the Latin alphabet eventually found available, 
say c, would be completely arbitrary. The use of ¢ provided with a diacritic 
would defeat our economic purposes. The adoption of a digraph would seem 
to be the only sensible solution, and th would be by far the most practical and 
least pedantic choice. Consistency would then entail ¢ = ph and x = kh, and 
two delicate problems would thus be solved. The equation 6 = th is completely 
reversible: all @’s become th’s, and all th’s correspond to original 6’s. An excep- 
tion could be made when @ instead of 7 results from the elision of a final vowel 
before the rough breathing of a following word: xa6’ d\ov might economically 
become kat’hélou instead of kath’ hélou; in xa’ dd\ov the use of @ instead of r was 
only justified in a time when the spiritus asper had not been invented; phoneti- 
cally the phrase must have sounded [kathdloy] or [kathdlu:], and such juncture 
phenomena indicate clearly that + + following aspiration did not differ from @. 
Notice that such a transliteration as the one advocated here would help to clarify 
the articulation of such compounds as kaaipeois, actually kat’+hatresis. 


14. K, x, comes in the alphabet between. and d just like Lat. k between 7 
and J;x and k are originally and epigraphically identical. It is true that the 
answers to (3) and (4) point to c as the Lat. correspondent of Gk. x. The trouble 
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with c is that it is apt to suggest anything but [k] before e or 7, and the identi- 
fication of kappa and k is too obvious not to be integrated into a transliteration 
pattern. 


15. 2, &, is formally not represented in the Latin alphabet which jumps 
from n to 0; but its historical equivalence with z is well established, and the 
equation § = x imposes itself. 


16. P, p, obviously corresponds to r, just like » to m, but its transliteration 
raises certain problems due to the fact that it appears word initially surmounted 
by a rough breathing to which a postposed A corresponds in the Latin render- 
ings of Greek loans; cf. pwés and our rhinoceros. Word medially the second of 
two successive p’s may also receive the rough breathing, whereas the first one 
is provided with the spiritus lenis. The Latin rendering as -rrh- is general in 
learned loans, but modern editors frequently write -pp- without the two breath- 
ings. The aspiration of 6- and -(/)/- was obviously automatic and non-distinc- 
tive, and might be disregarded in a transliteration; it is true that, for pedya, 
rheima looks more familiar than retima, but, this writer, for one, would more 
readily identify régnumi than rhégnumi as pryvuw. Yet it is suggested that au- 
thors who consistently prefer rh- and -rrh- to r- and -rr- should be allowed their 
choice. 


17. &, $, raises pretty much the same problems as 6, except that many schol- 
ars would be tempted to transliterate it by means of f. The main disadvantage 
of f is, in this writer’s opinion, the fact that it conveys inaccurate information 
about classical pronunciation; a spelling as ph may be rendered in speech as 
[f] or [p‘] at will, but f can hardly be read as anything but [f]. A transliteration 
by means of ph is the only one which would achieve at the same time economy, 
consistency, and phonological accuracy. What we said above about xa@aipeois— 
kathatresis also applies to ddaipeors—aphatresis. 


18. X, x, also raises the same problems as 6, and consistency demands that 
we recommend kh as a transliteration. Some scholars would probably prefer 
ch to which they are accustomed through Latin forms such as chaos, charta, or 
modern words like archaic or chromatic. Classical philologists may well find kh 
‘barbaric’ and, in spite of the inconsistency, a rendering of épxoua: as érchomai 
may certainly be tolerated along with a ‘regular’ érkhomazt. 


19. YW, y, is shown by Greek morphology and foreign loans from Greek to 
stand for the cluster [ps]. The occasional Latin rendering by means of -bs- as in 
absinthium from dpivOiov (but cypselus from xipedos) cannot prevent us from 
positing the correspondence y = ps. 


20. Among the old letters which were eventually discarded from the Ionic 
alphabet only ¢ remains in fairly frequent use in linguistic and philological dis- 
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quisitions. Formally and historically ¢ belongs with Lat. f. But what we know 
of its phonic value excludes its rendering by means of f. Of the two likely candi- 
dates, v and w, the latter is certainly to be preferred: we may be sure ¢ corre- 
sponded at some period to a labiovelar continuant or was the reflex of one, 
but we cannot be certain that it had become a labiodental fricative in all dia- 
lects before its elimination. Furthermore the use of v might prove confusing for 
people used to the Modern Greek pronunciation of 8 as [v]. The correspondence 
f¢ = w is therefore recommended. 


21. Other archaic letters such as the koppa are hardly ever used except in 
their epigraphic sans-serif form. Latin g might of course be used as a neat formal 
and historical equivalent of the koppa. 


22. T, v, comes in the alphabet after 7 just as Lat. u follows ¢; it certainly 
corresponded to an [u] except in Ionic, Attic, and perhaps some minor dialects 
where it was fronted early, so that the educated Romans at least did not equate 
the corresponding phoneme with their /u/ and, taking advantage of the formal 
difference between Y and V, made of the former a new letter of their alphabet 
for the rendering of Gk. [ii] in loan-words. As a second element of diphthongs, 
however, v retained a back pronunciation which the Romans rendered by means 
of their u. One might be legitimately tempted to retain y as the traditional equi- 
valent of v, but we would then have to use u in diphthongs since transliterations 
such as keleyé for xeXebw or payd for rabw would be misleading. This, it is true, 
would be in keeping with our recommendation to use both g and n as the equi- 
valents of gamma. But there can be no doubt that we find v in cases where the 
pronunciation must have been syllabic [u]. The letter wu is known to correspond 
to both [u] and [ii]; apart from Cyrillic which is a different alphabet, y is not 
found with the value of [u], and it is extensively used for [j] in vocalic contexts, 
the reason why payé for ravw is so disturbing. Therefore I recommend the uni- 
versal equivalence of v and u. Using u for Gk. ov because of the late Attic and 
koine [u] pronunciation of the latter would go right against the basic principles 
of transliteration. 


23. There remain H, n, and Q, w, for which, try as we may, we will not find in 
the normal Latin alphabet suitable equivalents: we need h for the aspiration, 
h with the various accents would not be available, and above all h is not felt to 
be a vowel, so that it cannot be considered a desirable substitute for 7. Similar 
reasons exclude w for w. We shall therefore have recourse to some special char- 
acters, unitary or provided with diacritics, available with the different accents 
we shall need. It is assumed that, in Attic at least, n and e, w and o corresponded 
to phonemes that were both qualitatively and quantitatively distinct. We may 
therefore choose to stress either the timbre difference or that of length. The use 
of the IPA symbols cannot be recommended. It would mean writing ¢ for 7, 
hence nom. sg. patér, voc. sg. pdter, which would be a permanent source of ir- 
ritation for Hellenists and confusion for everyone. The subscript hook used in 
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Old Icelandic spelling and by the Romanists for indicating vocalic aperture 
(e.g. ¢, @) might be fairly convenient if it were generally available in combina- 
tion with the accents. Yet ¢ is, for many scholars, so obviously the symbol for 
an open front vowel that its use for 7 (= [i] in Byzantine and Modern Greek) 
would certainly not suit everyone’s convenience. If we choose to stress length 
it will be either by means of the superscript macron or a colon or raised dot placed 
after the e and the o, hence é 6, e: o:, or e° o°. Doubling the letter for length is 
impossible in Greek where we need ee for ee and 00 for oo in reconstructed and 
dialectal forms. The use of the macron would probably be the least offensive 
solution in the eyes of classical philologists and it will ultimately be recommended. 

But it is not completely satisfactory. We could dispense with using the macron 
with the circumflex accent because é@ and 6 cannot be anything but 9 and 4. 
But two simultaneous superscripts would have to be used in é, 2, 6, 6, combina- 
tions that few printing offices have on hand. The use of a colon to indicate length 
is acceptable in a phonetic transcription between square brackets, but not in a 
transliteration system where we need the colon for its specific use; a form like 
tuikhe: might, in certain contexts, be most misleading. The raised dot would be 
less confusing. It is, no doubt, a frequent punctuation mark in the Greek system, 
but it would not be retained as such in a transliteration. Yet it looks less like a 
diacritic than a demarcative device; it does not belong to the normal typographi- 
cal features of normal Latin type printing, and it gives a text an unusual appear- 
ance likely to ruffle some tempers. This writer, for one, does not like it. Its 
only advantage is that of economy since, by using it, we might do away with the 
complicated é, 2, 6, 4. This is why, in spite of its drawbacks, the raised dot solu- 
tion is presented here along with the macron one. 


24. As previously indicated, the spiritus asper should be rendered by means 
of preposed h (postposed in the case of p). The spiritus lenis needs no rendering 
in texts where words are separated by intervals. The acute and grave accents 
should be preserved as such. For the circumflex the modern form, as in French, 
will probably prove more generally available than the tilde-like diacritic. The 
latter, a common symbol for nasalization, might be confusing. 


25. Subscript iota should certainly be made adscript as is usual in Greek 
spelling after a capital and as some linguists rightly insist on doing in any case. 
Iota is only found subscribed to 7, w, and a; spellings like e7, @, et, 67, 0°, ot 
would all unambiguously keep y and e«, » and o distinct. But in order to dis- 
tinguish between the transliteration of ¢ and that of a: the a corresponding to 
the alpha or ¢ would have to be provided with a length mark so that a (or 
a‘i) should not be confused with ai. Nothing would be gained by departing from 
the Greek custom of placing the accent on the second vowel of ordinary diph- 
thongs, and therefore ¢ could be distinguished from ai by writing dz for the 
former, at for the latter, but unaccented ¢ and a would still have to be distin- 
guished. In any case, it is recommended that the accent should always be put 
on the first element of diphthongs of the transliteration corresponding to g, 7, 
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w. Since no provision is made for a combination of macron and circumflex, the 
only difference between the rendition of @ and that of ai will consist in the 
place of the circumflex: di/ai. If we need to indicate the length in the rendition 
of a, consistency would require that we do the same for y and w. This excludes 
ei and gz, and is one more reason for not adopting ¢ and g as the normal ren- 
ditions of 7 and w. 


26. It is doubtful whether economy would permit the general retention of the 
dieresis in a transliteration where, as a matter of course, the accents have to be 
preserved. Typesetting problems would arise as soon as e.g. acute and dieresis 
should combine, not to speak of the difficulties involved in a stratification of 
macron, dieresis, and grave. Diereses are of comparatively rare occurrence in 
Greek texts: the first chapter of Xenophon’s Anabasis (about 600 words) has 
only one. It is suggested that the dieresis be replaced by a hyphen preceding the 
vowel, or, better perhaps, by the raised dot if this is still available for that 
purpose. Hence Taivyerov > Ta-tigeton or Tatigeton, rai > pé-u or pé-u, ebvoixds 
> euno-ikés or euno’ikés. If we are not afraid of minor inconsistencies we might 
preserve the dieresis in péii, eunoikés where the vowel thus marked is not ac- 
cented. To this writer the best solution would seem to be a consistent use of the 
raised dot whose demarcative aspect would harmonize perfectly here with its 
function. If we write, as suggested above, §13, kat’hélow and not kat’ hélou we 
should of course be consistent and never leave any space between the apostrophe 
and what follows. 


27. The rendition of capital vowels raises typographical problems. Preposing 
accents to the capital, as is done in Greek, is contrary to Latin alphabetic tradi- 
tion where capitals are accented when need be. We might therefore decide to 
transcribe “A- as A- (“A would of course become Hd-). For capital eta and 
omega it will not be too difficult to find # and O with superscript macron. But 
it may be somewhat more difficult to find E and O with both macron and accent. 
In our transliteration system the macron can under no circumstance be dis- 
pensed with. Neither can the circumflex, one function of which may be to indi- 
cate that the Latin letter stands for yn or w, not fore oro. The grave accent, 
which appears on word final syllables, would not be too frequent on a word 
initial capital. It is after all nothing but a predictable avatar of the acute, and 
distinction between grave and acute may, in exceptional cases, where it need- 
lessly complicates our task, be disregarded. We would thus need a double super- 
script only in the case of “H- and “Q- which should be rendered by means of 
E and O with macron and acute. Yet if we transcribe a name like "Hpwva 
without accent, namely as Erinna, the absence of any accent on -i- and -a might 
suffice to indicate that the accent is on the first syllable. It is true that in a con- 
text like “Hpwva mis rendered as Erinnd tis it would be impossible to know 
whether E- is accented or not, because the accent on -d might be the normal 
word accent just as well as the second accent determined by the addition of an 
enclitic to a proparoxytone. But in such not too frequent cases some accent could 
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be added after E (E’rinnd tis) if the editor decided it was important for the reader 
to be reminded of the place of the normal accent. It might be argued that, in 
sentence initial position, it would be impossible to tell proclitics from normal 
words beginning with an accented vowel. But if the average Greek proclitic 
begins with a vowel in the Greek alphabet, it will, in transliteration, mostly 
begin with either H- (as in ho = 4) or with the first not accentable vowel of a 
written diphthong (as in eis = eis). There does not seem to be any proclitic 
beginning with 7- or &. Furthermore there seem to be only two proclitics be- 
ginning with an accentable vowel, namely, é& and é&, é¢. If now we decided not 
to write any accent—except the circumflex—on capitals, Hn might mean & 
or *év, Ek é or *éx, but in fact Hellenists know that *& and *é do not exist, 
and En and Ek would not be ambiguous. It is therefore suggested that (1) the 
macron and the circumflex be the only superscripts used on word initial capitals, 
(2) the acute and the grave be normally left out whenever they should appear 
on any word initial capital (A, E, E, I, O, 0, U), (3) au acute accent be added 
after the capital whenever an ambiguity might arise. 


28. Greek punctuation should of course also be Latinized, the semicolon for 
instance becoming a question mark. The replacement of the raised period by a 
colon OR a semicolon would deprive a transliteration system of its completely 
automatic character, a highly desirable feature. It is therefore suggested that 
the Greek raised period be automatically replaced by a semicolon irrespective 
of its function in a particular context. 


29. The proposed system of transliteration can be summarized as follows: 


a a §10 Ff w §20 
a a §24 c z §12 
a ha §24 n é(ore’) §23 
& ad §24 4 é (or é) §28 
a a §24 D @(oré) §23 
a G §24 A é(or é&) §23 
@Q Gi (or ai) §25 n & (or et) §25 
¢@ di (or di, or di) §25 6 th §13 
d di (or dt or at) §=§25 t zt §10 
G Gi (or Gt) §25 kK k §14 
ai at §25 r lL §10 
ai ai (or ai, or a-i) §26 m m §10 
at at (or a-t) §26 y n §10 
b §10 N x §15 
Y g §1l1 o o §10 
vy mm §i1l 7 p §10 
ye nk §11 G q §21 
Xx nkh (or neh) §11 p r §16 
6 d §10 p rhorr §16 
€ e §10 pp rrh orrr §16 
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TRANSLITERATION OF CLASSICAL GREEK 


os s §10 

t §10 

u  §22 

ph §17 

kh (orch) §18 
ps §19 

6 (oro) §23 
6 (or 6°) §23 
6 (or 6°) §23 


&eccer sec 


6 (or 6°) §23 
oi (or ot) §25 
Hd- §27 


A- (exe. A’-) §27 
A- §27 

E- (exc. E’-) §27 
BR 827 

? §28 

; §28 


30. SAMPLE TEXT: The beginning of Plato’s Kritén. 
SOKRATES. Tt ténikdde aphixai, 6 Kritén? @ ou prii éti estin? 


KRITON. Pdnu mén otn. 
S. Pénika mdlista? 
K. Orthros bathis. 


S. Thaumdzé, hépés éthélésé soi ho tot desmétériou philax hupakoisaz. 
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K. Xunéthés édé mot estin, 6 Sdkrates, dia td polldkis detro phoitan, kat ti kai 


euergététai hup’emot. 
S. Arti dé hékeis 2 pdlai? 
K. Epieikés pdlat. 


31. It should be obvious for the reader that this system is presented as workable 
(it has been applied to all Greek quotations in this issue) but open to improve- 
ments. Whoever takes cognizance of the preceding pages is most welcome to 
present his own suggestions. For all contributions this editor gives in advance 


his heartfelt thanks. 


401 Philosophy Hall 
Columbia University 
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Emitio ALarcos Luoracu, Fonologia espafiola (segiin el método de la Escuela de 

Praga). 160 pp. Madrid: Gredos, 1950. 

Fonologta espatola is somewhat a misnomer since this book is, in the last analy- 
sis, nothing but an excellent introduction to Prague-style phonemics with illus- 
trations mainly from Spanish. This is revealed by a glance at the table of con- 
tents which shows that the first 80-odd pages are devoted to general and theo- 
retical problems, whereas the specifically Spanish part hardly exceeds 60 pages. 
This is important because we have so far been lacking a simple introductory hand- 
book written in a widely read language and offering a balanced and complete 
coverage of the field. Trubetzkoy’s Grundziige, the German original or J. Can- 
tineau’s excellent French version of it, remains the standard book of reference, 
but it is unanimously described by beginners as too compact and difficult. There 
are quite a few initiatory articles or pamphlets written in French or in English 
about the main features of Prague phonemics, from Trubetzkoy’s article “La 
phonologie actuelle” (Journal de psychologie 30.227—246), through Louis Michel’s 
pamphlet, Tendances de la linguistique contemporaine: la phonologie, to Martinet’s 
“Ou en est la phonologie,”’ Lingua 1.34-58 and Phonology as Functional Phonetics. 
But none of these was meant as a handbook for class-room use. Neither was 
Seidel’s Das Wesen der Phonologie, the German version of his Fonologia $i proble- 
mele et actuale. The books that come closest to being real practical introductions 
to the subject are written in Hungarian (J. Laziczius, Bevezetes a fonologidba, 
1932, 108 pp.), Dutch (Van Wijk, Phonologie, 1939, xvi + 207 pp.), or Slovak 
(Kofinek, Uvod do jazykospytu, 1949, 110 pp). All these circumstances make an 
international event of the publication of Alarcos Llorach’s well presented, clearly 
written, fully documented, perfectly reliable treatment of one of the main trends 
of contemporary linguistics. 

The economy of the volume is quite simple. The various theoretical problems 
raised by the functional and structural approach to phonology are presented 
first. Then the readers are introduced to the various aspects of the method, both 
in the field of synchronic description and in that of diachronic interpretation. 
In the second part, the method, both synchronic and diachronic, is applied to 
the phonology of Spanish. The book ends with a most useful index of the tech- 
nical terms used and defined in the text. 

The main objection one could raise to Alarcos Llorach’s book is the limited 
treatment given to diachronic phonemics, as clearly shown even in the general 
layout of the book. Actually, while in the general part almost seventy pages 
are devoted to the study of synchronic phonemics, fifteen only are taken up by 
diachrony. The same lack of balance appears in the Spanish phonemics: ten pages 
for diachrony versus fifty for synchrony. If this presentation may be justified in 
the case of Spanish diachronic phonemics, about which very little was known in 
1950, it is not so in the case of general phonemics. There too more has been done 
about synchrony, but the fact remains that a theoretical exposition must neces- 
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sarily show the full complexity of the problems raised by each particular dis- 
cipline, and as far as that is concerned diachrony is by no means simpler than 
synchrony. It is to be hoped that a future edition of this notable book will deal 
more fully with this aspect of the question. 

As for the part on Spanish phonemics, the author, rather than giving an ex- 
haustive exposé on the subject, aimed at illustrating basic principles through 
examples in Spanish. This is particularly true of the chapter on diachrony, for 
in synchronics the very original presentation of the consonantal system of Span- 
ish is noteworthy. The chapter on Spanish diachrony would have to be entirely 
rewritten, not so much on account of the few paragraphs devoted to Spanish 
diachrony in the Essai pour une histoire structurale du phonétisme francais, but 
mainly because of the recent articles by Martinet in which he offers an entirely 
new approach to the historical phonemics of Spanish. 

The book is well documented. Alarcos Llorach does not content himself with 
basing his work on Trubetzkoy’s Grundziige and on Van Wijk s Phonologie; he 
also draws on the findings of more recent research and uses them to full ad- 
vantage. Any omissions there may be are of little importance, except perhaps 
that the author might have used with some profit Pier Eringa’s Het phonologische 
quantiteitsbegrip in his chapter on prosody. 

The outstanding quality of the book lies in its remarkable clarity. Alarcos 
Llorach has a dazzling gift for finding the right words and setting up simple 
formulae for the most difficult problems. There might be some danger in this for 
the beginner, who—through the expert guidance of Alarcos Llorach—might 
overlook some of the deeper implications of the theory. Yet, this reviewer feels 
that the Fonologia espafiola should be found on the desk of every student of 
linguistics. 


Paris ALPHONSE JUILLAND 


Recherches structurales 1949; Interventions dans le débat glossématique (= Travaux 
du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague 5). 307 pp. Copenhagen: Nordisk 
Sprog- og Kulturforlag, 1949. 

This fifth volume of the works of the Copenhagen Linguistic Circle is dedicated 
to Louis Hjelmslev on his fiftieth birthday. The number and character of the 
contributions are vivid testimony to the influence the founder and leader of 
glossematics has been exercising. It is much to his credit that the contributors, 
even members of the Circle, do not—in spite of their adherence to the glossematic 
theory—indulge in an uncritical zurare in werba magistri. There is a good deal of 
criticism and of attempts to improve the theory in its details. Thus this volume 
really is what the preface claims it to be: ““Not the program of a ‘school’ but the 
testimony of a community of spirit which animates a group of linguists seeking 
to penetrate deeper into the fundamental problems of their science.”’ This fact 
makes an independent evaluation of most of the contributions impossible. Since 
they are firmly based on Hjelmslev’s ideas, their value largely depends on whether 
or not this theoretical basis is considered solid. 
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Of course, one may argue that the decisive criterion of a theory is the results 
it yields. Now, Recherches structurales offers a good chance to study the results of 
the glossematic approach to languages. For this purpose the various contribu- 
tions may be classified. 

There is a first group consisting of essays like J. Fourquet, ‘‘L’analyse linguisti- 
que et analyse phonologique”’ (38-47) ; Eli Fischer-J¢grgensen, ‘“‘Remarques sur les 
principes de |’analyse phonémique”’ (214-34); H. Spang-Hanssen, ‘On the Sim- 
plicity of Descriptions” (61-70); H. J. Uldall, “On Equivalent Relations” 
(71-6); C. E. Bazell, “On the Neutralization of Syntactic Oppositions”’ (77-86). 
Since these essays are concerned with theoretical problems, they cannot be used 
for a test of practical results. A few remarks are necessary, however, about an 
essay that reéxamines a general linguistic theorem from the glossematic point 
of view: N. Ege’s “Le signe linguistique est arbitraire” (11-29). The positive 
aspect of this article is the epicritique of Benveniste’s critique of Saussure. Other- 
wise his glossematic approach adds nothing new to Saussure’s view. That is to 
say, Ege’s explanation of the glossematic idea of ‘‘symbols” may contain something 
new and valuable; but I am absolutely unable to understand it. Another re- 
examination of a general linguistic problem is K. Togeby’s “Qu’est-ce qu’un 
mot?” (97-111). It must be pointed out, however, that in spite of a clear affinity 
of thinking, Togeby proves independent and even critical of glossematic views. 
He first gives a well classified and valuable critical survey of previous definitions 
and then presents his own idea: A word is a type in a hierarchy of “unités syn- 
tactiques,” in which the period is the top level, whereas themes formed by deriva- 
tion are the lowest degree. Words are the second lowest level and characterized 
by a “flexif” as a “‘constituant immédiat.” That is, the title “word” can be given 
to all combinations of elements which are inflected as a whole, e.g. grand-routes 
in contrast with grandes routes. Consequently, groups like English old maidish, 
artificial florist, German reitende Artilleriekaserne are to be considered one word 
each. But what about radical words which are no “unités syntactiques” and ad- 
verbs which are not even inflected? They are made to fit into the theory by 
arbitrarily determining them to be “unités du méme niveau.” Does this also 
hold for prepositions and conjunctions? Or are they no words? On the other hand, 
Togeby himself admits the great difficulty presented by compounds like English 
insofar, Danish ogsaa, French puisque: “Here there is no functional criterion for 
deciding whether one has to do with a compound word or a group of words” 
(111). All this shows that the theory does not work. The possibility of inflection 
is hardly a basis for a definition of the word. A special treat is Togeby’s view that 
the English possessive ’s is an independent word. 

We now come to those essays which for our present purpose are most im- 
portant, because they apply the glossematic theory to the practical study of 
languages. 

Marie Bjerrum, “An Outline of the Faroe Vowel System” (235-43) studies first 
monosyllabic, then disyllabic and polysyllabic words. The situation is on the 
whole the same in all three categories: If one consonant follows, we find as in- 
variants 13 long vowels, or diphthongs, whereas before double consonants seven 
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“short vowels” can occur. In inflectional systems the latter appear in regulated 
alternations with elements of the first set and for this reason are considered but 
conditional variants of them. All this would more or less have been explained in 
any good grammar of the traditional type. Of course, such a grammar would not 
have unceremoniously dissolved a long /i:/ into two short /i/ and a long /u:/ 
into two short /u/. In the same naive way all diphthongs are dissolved. The 
final result is: Faroese has nine short vowels which can be further reduced to 
six. Can such an artificial decoction really be considered a somewhat adequate 
description of the rich variety of the actual Faroese vocalism as it appears in the 
author’s material? 

A parallel study by Ella Jensen, ‘““The Vowel System in the Flensborg By- 
Laws” (244-55), is much superior, since it employs sound methods. Nevertheless, 
I cannot find that the application of these methods teaches us more than we 
would learn from a traditional grammar. 

J. Holt deals with ‘‘La frontiére syllabique en danois” (256-65). I am not pre- 
pared to judge the results of this study since I have no knowledge of spoken 
Danish. But in view of the great difficulty which the determination of syllabic 
boundaries has encountered even in living languages, Holt’s methodological 
procedure appears rather primitive. It is primarily based on the theory of a 
necessary parallelism between the initial consonants of syllables and whole words 
(262). But this parallelism is by no means necessary. To give a very instructive 
example, the development of Greek ekbdllé to gbdllé to Modern Greek bgdillé 
presupposes a syllabification e-gbdllé,' although the group gb could not begin a 
Greek word. Initial occurence of sk-, st-, does not necessarily prove syllabic 
boundaries like fal-ske, tek-ster (264). The boundary could, for example, be within 
the /s/. Then again, Holt is uncertain whether one has to divide ha-gle or hag-le; 
but there is the third possibility that the frontier is in the /g/, so that the implo- 
sion would belong to the first syllable, the explosion to the second. True, these are 
theoretical possibilities, but they cannot be overlooked. In other words, one 
cannot ignore the phonetic ‘‘substance” in studies of this kind.? 

A. Bjerrum, ‘Verbal Number in the Jutlandic Law” (156-66) investigates the 
theory that the spoken dialects of Jutland abandoned numerical inflection of 
verbs as early as the Middle Ages. The basis for this theory is the fact that in 
the Jutlandic Law (oldest ms. about 1300), finite verbs might occur in the singu- 
lar after a subject in the plural. Yet this fact has also been ascribed to a mixture 
of the scribes’ own language without numerical inflection and a written standard 
language that had kept the inflection. Bjerrum studies the material in a thorough 
and well organized way. His conclusion is that no mixture of two languages is 


1 Cf. Ed. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, I, Munich, 1939, p. 237. 

2 Bjerrum (258) refuses to consider the glottal stop a consonant because this ‘“‘would 
render the Danish consonant system more complicated than necessary.’’ This is a very 
strange sort of argument. But it is even more strange that (1) the glottal stop, because it 
is excluded from the consonants, is considered an accent; (2) that this accent consists of 
two members: ‘‘the presence and—the absence of the glottal stop’’; (3) that a pause is 
“a variant of the glottal-stop accent.’’ Is this an instance of ‘‘objective’”’ description of a 
language? 
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indicated since the use of verbal number can be described “by means of a single 
set of rules.”’ This argument is not clear to me. If one allows for exceptions, it 
should always be possible to make up one set of rules. In fact, Bjerrum himself 
admits (171) that a given text will never in itself necessitate the assumption of a 
mixed language. So he rightly compares other texts, the examination of which 
shows the same picture as is found in the Jutlandic Law. All this is done with the 
traditional grammatical method. Its consideration from the glossematic point 
of view adds nothing new, except the entirely irrelevant terminological statement 
that the use of the singular instead of the plural makes the correlation between 
the two verbal numbers one not of “mutual exclusion,”’ but of “participation.” 
The point which is relevant but is not taken up is that the use of the singular for 
the plural without the reverse use of the plural for the singular would seem to 
indicate a step toward the loss of the plural. 

In A. Hansen’s “On the So-Called Indirect Object in Danish” (198-202), one 
must reject from the start the statement that the term “‘indirect object” is based 
on the fact that this object may generally be omitted, while this does not hold 
for the direct object: he gave her a kiss—he gave a kiss, but not he gave her (199). 
This “definition” is wrong. Moreover, I can say: I wrote her a letter and I wrote 
(to) her; that is, I can drop the direct object as well. It is equally doubtful whether 
in Bjerrum’s example her “selects” the group gave a kiss so that the “relation 
between give and kiss is functionally identical with that between give kiss and 
her (popularly: she is the object of the kiss-giving), and the indirect object (in 
languages of the Danish and English type) may provisionally be defined as the 
object of a verbal collocation or phrase which already contains an object” 
(199). Now, since one can say both J wrote her and I wrote her a letter, one could 
with the same force argue that a letter is the object of the verbal collocation write 
her. This instance as well as the whole paper shows that the so-called formal 
approach of the glossematists cannot solve syntactical problems. 

One more essay may be mentioned: P. Diderichsen, ‘“Morpheme Categories in 
Modern Danish” (134-55). The author says of Hjelmslev’s ‘Essai d’une théorie 
de morphémes”’: “‘I do not know of any pages within the whole realm of grammar 
where such wide perspectives are so precisely formulated in so few words”’ (136). 
In view of the panegyric it is all the more remarkable that Diderichsen points 
to many weaknesses in Hjelmslev’s ideas. One has altogether the impression that 
in spite of his good will, Diderichsen finds it rather hard to get along with the 
theory in practical application to Danish. He often manages to do so only by 
very dubious means. For example, he rightly criticizes (140) Hjelmslev’s assump- 
tion of a relation between diathesis and case. To find a way out he decrees that 
her in Danish her danses (literally “here is being danced’’) is a case. In a similar 
way the theory is saved in the instance of wenitur (where there is no case at all!). 
‘A locative in relief zero . . . may be interpolated into the sentence, since by com- 
mutation of relief we must disintegrate the syncretism between 7bi/hic and intro- 
duce one item of these locatives (hic wenitur, ibi uenitur, etc.).’”’ Hocus pocus 
fidibus! A third example (141): ““Modern Danish has lost the personal endings of 
the verb which formerly expressed fundamental morphemes. . . . Nevertheless it 
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may be suggested that person is still a fundamental morpheme provided that it is 
possible to formulate the circumstances conditioning the dominance.’ These are 
a few of the linguistic rabbits which Diderichsen pulls out of his glossematic hat. 
The fact that a scholar who in principle seems to have an open and critical mind 
is forced to turn to such tricks hardly throws a favorable light on glossematic 
theory. 

Looking over this entire group of studies, I cannot find any detail that gives 
us more knowledge than had been acquired or could be acquired with the tra- 
ditional grammatical and linguistic methods. It is very interesting to consider 
E. Benveniste’s ‘‘Le systeme sublogique des prépositions en latin” (177-84). 
The paper deals with Latin pro and prae. Though theoretically Benveniste trans- 
fers Hjelmslev’s idea of a ‘“‘systéme sublogique” of the cases of a language to 
prepositions, the paper is written with the method of a master of traditional 
linguistics, and the result is real progress in our knowledge. The contrast be- 
tween this study and the papers discussed above could not be any sharper. 

Since my judgment is likely to be considered biased by my negative attitude 
toward glossematic theory, I shall proffer a crown witness from the glossema- 
tists’ own ranks, Kristen Mgller: “‘As yet it can hardly be said that any very 
striking or entirely satisfactory results have been achieved by analyses of a 
langue, whether the term be taken in the sense of Saussure or the glossematists. 
Several fields, for example that of lexicology, are still practically untouched. We 
may say perhaps that several successful attempts have been made in the purely 
grammatical field. ... We may add to +his, as regards the plane of expression, 
the more or less successful results achieved in phonetics; however, the theoretic 
discussion continues to play the leading part” (93f.; emphasis supplied). Precisely 
this is the situation in Recherches structurales also. The stress is still definitely on 
the discussion of the theory. Even those contributions which try actually to 
analyze sections of a language are less interested in discovering new facts than 
in fitting known facts into the framework of the theory. I wonder whether this 
picture will ever change and whether the glossematists will ever make substantial 
contributions to our knowledge of languages and language structures. What 
would we expect from an engineer who would try to give a picture of the structure 
of a machine just by listing which parts are connected by which wires, but with- 
out describing the parts and their functions themselves? Well, this is exactly what 
the glossematists do: They give a network of wires, real and imaginary. But wires 
are not the machine. 

It is very unpleasant to write a negative critique of the work of a scholar for 
whom the critic has a high esteem. Although I cannot help feeling that Hjelmslev 
is heading in the wrong direction, I am fully aware of the elaborate character 
and consistency of his theory. 


Fordham University A. NEHRING 


Linguistic Bibliography for the Years 1939-47, Published by the Permanent 
International Committee of Linguists. Vol. 1, xxiv + 236 pages, 1949; vol. 
2, xxi + 239 pp., 1950. Utrecht: Spectrum. 
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A great and important task has been undertaken by the Permanent Inter- 
national Committee of Linguists in publishing a yearly bibliography of linguistic 
publications. The work has been made possible through a grant of UNESCO 
and is intended “to fill the gap of our documentation by the second World War” 
(p. IX). The introduction and the headings are in French and English. The 
order of these volumes as well as of the following ones (five volumes have ap- 
peared so far) is: General works; general linguistics and related branches of 
study; interrelation between families of languages; Indo-European languages; 
“Asianic” and “Mediterranean” languages (such as Etruscan, Hurrian, Su- 
merian, etc.) ; Finno-Ugric languages; Basque; Hamito-Semitic languages; Negro- 
African languages; Turkish and Mongolian languages; Dravidian languages; 
languages of Eastern Asia; Austronesian languages; American languages. An 
index of authors closes the second volume. In the following volumes an index of 
authors is to be found at the end of each volume. 

The work is extremely useful and well organized. It is to be expected that a 
bibliography that contains linguistic items published throughout the world 
cannot give all the items published the same year as the volume of the “Linguistic 
Bibliography” is published. And so we find, for instance, in the volume published 
in 1951 the linguistic bibliography for the year 1948 and a supplement for the 
years 1939-1947. Thisis certainly regrettable, but apparently a lack of collaborators 
from the various countries is the source of this inadequacy. Indeed, we look in 
vain for a representative of the United States in the list of those who collaborated 
in the preparation of the volumes. 

Beginning with volume 3 the editors give the list of linguistic periodicals of 
which reviews appeared during the year. From this list it is apparent that a 
periodical as important as the Bibliotheca Orientalis is not covered in any of the 
five volumes. Likewise the general linguist will miss the existence of the periodi- 
cal Yidishe Shprakh (The Yiddish Language) even though the articles of the 
periodical are given in the sections on Yiddish. Would it not be more advisable 
to list all the linguistic periodicals regardless of whether a review of the periodical 
was published during the year or not? 

The editors apparently decided to include editions of texts, at least in the do- 
main of some Semitic languages such as Accadian. A note whether the edition of 
the text contains some linguistic data would be helpful for the reader. Besides, 
if the inclusion of text editions should be adopted as a principle, no exceptions 
should be made, and the text editions in all the languages should be included. 

It is only natural that in a gigantic enterprise of this kind a specialist of any 
linguistic family should find some omission. Some of the omissions noted by the 
reviewer are: A Classified Bibliography of the Writings of G. A. Barton, prepared 
by B. A. Brooks, American School of Oriental Research, 1947, 24 pages; J. 
Kapliwatzky, Arabic Language and Grammar, 4 volumes, 1940-47, and other 
publications by the same author in Hebrew; P. Giuseppe Fermo, Vocabolario 
Cunama (Cunama-Italiano, Italiano-Cunama), Rome, Curia Generalizia dei 
Fr. Min. Cappucini, 1950, 604 pages; and some of the reviewer’s items in out- 
of-the-way publications: ‘“Texts of Yemenite folklore,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
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can Academy for Jewish Research 14 (1944), 221-251; “Bibliography of the 
Modern South-Arabic Languages,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library 50. 
607-633 (1946); a necrology of E. Mittwoch in Annuaire de philologie et d’histoire 
orientale et slave 7. 531-2 (1944).—The volume by A. I. Katsh, Hebrew in Ameri- 
can Higher Education (p. 212) is not a linguistic study.—The name of the author 
spelled Rijckmans (see Index) is most often spelled Ryckmans as given indeed 
in the following volumes. 

We hope that this extremely useful Bibliography will, with the assistance of 
linguists from all over the world, continue to arrive for many years. 


Brandeis University Wo.r LEsLavu 


Recueil linguistique de Bratislava, ed. by Alexandre Isatéenko. Volume I. 210 

pp. Bratislava: Cercle linguistique de Bratislava, 1948. 

This linguistic miscellany, which is dedicated to the memory of the well-known 
Slovak linguist J. M. Kofinek (1899-1945), opens with a concise evaluation of 
Kofinek’s principal contributions by Jozef RuZitka (5-11) and a bibliographical 
account of his scientific works (13-19). 

The topics dealt with by the various contributors are arranged under the 
following four headings: Problémes de linguistique générale, Problémes de lin- 
guistique historique, Problémes de linguistique slave, and Ethnographie structurale. 

The first section opens with an article by Vladimir Skalitka: ‘The Need for a 
Linguistics of la parole’ (21-38). After a brief account of the history of the 
linguistics of la parole, the author lists a few problems related to the langue/pa- 
role dichotomy, such as ‘automatism’ and ‘free choice’ in speech, and the lesser 
linguisticity of the sentence as compared with the word. The author concludes 
that it is in the relatively long utterance that the strongest need exists for an 
independent linguistics of parole, because ‘only in the utterance is a complete 
and responsible attitude towards new reality shown’ (36). 

In ‘La fonction de la “structure des fonctions” de la langue’ (39-43), the au- 
thor, Karel Hordlek, attempts to show that whenever langue is being actually 
created (e.g. in poetry), the function of the ‘structure of functions’ consists in 
preserving the unity of langue throughout any particular differentiations, ar- 
tistic or otherwise. 

In ‘O prizyvnoj funkcii jazyka’ [On the appellative function of language] 
(45-57), A. V. Isatéenko, basing himself on Biihler’s Organon-Modell, lists a few 
interesting instances of the appellative function of language and stresses the 
importance of Biihler’s tripartition (Darstellung, Ausdruck, Appell) for both syn- 
chronic and diachronic linguistics. 

Eugéne Pauliny, in ‘La phrase et |’énonciation’ (59-66), arrives at the con- 
clusion that the semantic function of a predicative syntagm consists in ‘l’indi- 
cation de la chose nommée en tant qu’existante’ (65). He stresses the necessity 
to ascertain these syntagms (roughly corresponding to Bloomfield’s ‘favorite 
sentence forms’) for each language and to investigate the principles regulating 
their formation. 

In ‘Written Language and Printed Language’ (67-75), Josef Vachek makes a 
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number of interesting remarks concerning the differences and similarities be- 
tween spoken, written, and printed language. 

‘Le développement du systéme consonantique du grec’ (77-81), a posthumous 
extract from a course on Greek consonantism by the late J. M. Kofinek, deals 
with the shift of IE occclusives p-b-bh, etc., over to Greek p-b-ph, etc., this shift 
being characterized by (1) a weakening of the aspirate stops to fricatives, re- 
sulting in a complete reshuffling of the occlusive pattern, and (2) the ‘dephono- 
logization’ of the opposition front/back in the dorsals. 

In ‘Zur historischen Phonologie an Hand von altgriechischen Beispielen’ (83- 
91), Wilhelm Brandenstein discusses the changes affecting the pattern of Ancient 
Greek diphthongs and consonants, and draws a comparison between the Ancient 
Greek and Modern High German consonant patterns. 

Vaclav Machek contributes a number of ‘Etymologies slaves’ (93-116), con- 
cerning (1) the terms pdn and vladyka, (2) the adjectives bridoks, dobro, pékro, 
prikro, soldeke, stars, storve, terzvo, svéZ, and vasoko. 

Jan Horecky’s contribution ‘K otazke gemindt v latinéine’ [On the problem 
of the geminates in Latin] (117-137), deals with the phonemic status of the 
geminates in Classical Latin and with their semiotic function. The author re- 
jects the view propounded by Meillet and Graur, according to which the gemi- 
nates have an expressive value. In a large group of words the geminates function 
as border marks signalling a morpheme-boundary (e.g. affero, effero, additus). 
In another group of words the geminates, insofar as they occur in the written 
language, may be viewed as signalling a ‘vulgar’ sphere. 

‘From Germanic to English’ (139-149), by Bohumil Trnka, is a sketchy but 
well-written contribution to the history of Germanic consonantism, in which 
the author applies with much success the functional-structural approach. 

In ‘Zur gotischen Grammatik’ (151-166), Jozef Ruzitka discusses (1) the 
problem of vowel quantity in Gothic, and (2) the origin of the Gothic nominative 
plural ending -jus (sunjus < *suniwiz). 

In ‘Création d’une catégorie grammaticale: |’adjectif substantivé russe en 
-ovoj’ (167-172), B. O. Unbegaun treats the rise of a special class of substantival 
adjectives in -ovoj in Russian. The actual existence of this category is clearly 
illustrated by such words as blokovoj ‘block leader’, which, in the Slavic vernacu- 
lar of the concentration camps, were immediatedly derived from an underlying 
noun without passing through the stage of adjectives. 

‘V¥znamotvorny tikon hld4sek v éeStiné’ [The significative réle of sounds in 
Czech] (173-178), by FrantiSek Travnitek, deals with the morphophonological 
and stylistic function of sound on various semiotic levels. 

‘Remarques sur la structure morphématique du mot’ (179-189), by Vincent 
Blanér, is a valuable contribution to the morphology of proper names. 

In ‘P#ispévek k fonologii slezskopolskich néfeci na TéSinsku’ [Contribution to 
the phonology of the Silesian-Polish dialects of TéSin] (191-197), Adolf Kellner 
discusses the phonemic status of h in these dialects. 

Finally, in ‘K voprosu ob issledovanii narodnyx poverij’ [Contribution to the 
study of popular beliefs] (199-210), Andrej Melixercik attempts a semiotic in- 
terpretation of popular belief, regarding the objects involved in it as signs. 
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The above listing fails of course to do justice to the stimulating and occa- 
sionally ingenious treatments of the various problems dealt with in this mis- 
cellany. The work as a whole follows the trend of thought of the Prague School 
in the late 1930’s. Although, indeed, some of the contributions testify to a 
slightly naive hammer-and-tongs structuralism (especially in diachronic mat- 
ters), yet this shortcoming is to a large extent compensated for by many original 
suggestions, all showing the far-reaching applicability of functional-structural 
principles. 


Leiden ANDRE VAN HoLK 


ViTTorE Pisanl1, Crestomazia indeuropea, testi scelti con introduzioni grammaticali, 
dizionario comparativo e glossari, 2nd ed. augm. xxviii + 198 pp. Turin: Rosen- 
berg & Sellier. 1947. 

Pisani’s book is the only one, as far as I can remember, that reproduces the 
ideal of Schleicher’s famous Indogermanische Chrestomathie; this in itself shows 
how much it was needed. It offers a selection of texts from the eleven main groups 
of Indo-European languages in the oldest stage known to us (Sanskrit, Old Ira- 
nian, Armenian, Greek, Albanian, Latin, Osco-Umbrian, Old Irish, Gothic, 
Lithuanian, Old Bulgarian), each with a short grammar and lexicon. The texts 
which do not repeat the Bible also have a translation, which for Osco-Umbrian 
is in Latin (a very unfortunate idea). At the beginning (xxiv—xxvi) a table of 
the main phonologic correspondences is offered; at the end (107-165) there 
appears a condensed reconstructed “Indo-European” lexicon of 442 items, which 
is of real importance for scholars too. This is a great deal for a book of less than 
200 pages, and I know that students of Indo-European will enjoy the book 
greatly. Unless we want to make ‘‘Augenphilologie,” in the neogrammatical 
style, and reduce all of linguistics to a mere sequence of phonetic laws, we have 
to acquaint young men with the texts as soon as possible; and as a first intro- 
duction to texts, this is excellent. 

I must, of course, deplore, with Uhlenbeck and, I think, all other reviewers, 
the author’s exclusion of Tocharian and Hittite; he promises to include them in 
a Supplement, and we hope he will do so soon. 

The Introduction (ix—xx) is excellent. Here are a few minor criticisms: The 
Rigveda is said to be ‘“‘anteriore al 500 a. C.” (14); isn’t that too low? Why put 
Lesbian under the heading of Folico settentrionale (47) when no Eolico meridionale 
is offered? Lithuanian words have no accents in the grammar and often unusual 
ones in the texts as in visats, neigi, dangats (88ff). The spelling foenum (xii, 144) 
never appears in any Latin text (i.e. up to and including the 6th century; cf. 
Thes. s.u.) and should not appear here. Fr. foin, Sp. heno go back to Lat. fénum 
which is well attested. Incidentally I wonder how many scholars will accept the 
base *khoino- for the Slavic, the Baltic, and the Latin word? Georgiev’s “‘Illy- 
rian’ hypothesis should at least be mentioned. Why is Gk. éneiros missing under 
oner (sic; 148)? 

As usual Pisani’s style is no credit to Italian literature. A sentence of eighteen 
lines (xii) might be tolerated, but not words like culturistorico (xviii, twice) or 
recenza (Xxx). 
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All in all, the book completely fulfills its aim and is one more proof of Pisani’s 
wonderful learning and activity. This is a book that should be the steady com- 
panion of all students of Indo-European at all levels. 


Princeton University C. BoNFANTE 


AcostTiIno GEMELLI O.F.M., La strutturazione psicologica del linguaggio studiata 
mediante l’analisi elettroacustica. Pontificae Academiae Scientiarum Scripta 
Varia 8. 53 pp., 30 tables, 7 figures and 4 graphs. Ex Aedibus Academicis in 
Civitate Vaticana, 1950. 

Gemelli has published some very interesting material on experimental pho- 
netics, both by himself and in co-authorship with Pastori. The present volume 
is intended to draw some general conclusions from some of his work; it is rather 
disappointing after so many good things. 

First of all, Gemelli rejects any equipment beyond the oscillograph because 
“esse non danno, a mio modo di vedere, un risultato soddisfacente” (p. 6). 
This in view of the obviously successful experiments conducted with the acoustic 
spectrograph, the pattern playback, and other comparable devices. 

Second, ‘la strutturazione psicologica” is very poorly defined; what Gemelli 
is talking about is essentially (1) intonation patterns, (2) differences in loud- 
ness, (3) emphatic lengthening, as indications of various ‘stati psichici”. There 
is no need to quarrel with Gemelli’s interest in mental states rather than stimulus- 
response patterns or some other kind of psychological categorization, but it is 
subject to serious doubt whether experiments to determine this should be con- 
ducted with “soggetti addestrati alle ricerche psicologiche” who are requested 
to read various passages “da ottenere una pronuncia colorita in modo per- 
sonale” (p. 16). In presenting the results he is very unspecific, stating only that 
the three features mentioned above have to do with mental states, but nowhere 
specifying what particular feature corresponds to what mental state. His sam- 
pling ‘s poor: with only six male and six female subjects, not chosen at random, it 
is hardly possible to expect statistically valid results. His figures are interesting 
as indices of the acoustics of Italian vowels, but are poorly related to the avowed 
subject matter. 

One of the positive features of Gemelli’s book are the very excellent repro- 
ductions of a large number of oscillograms which will be useful raw data for 
Italian. 

There are also some interesting insights into the integrational pattern of 
language: ‘‘ogni parola ed ogni frase appare per se stessa un tutto, cosi da poter 
dire che ogni parola viene emessa dal soggetto gid gestaltete; e che, a sua volta, 
la frase possiede una certa unita intrinseca; é cioé soggetta alla stessa legge 
totalizzatrice” (p. 46). Although this statement is marginal to Gemelli’s intended 
argument, it is, in this reviewer’s opinion, a much more fundamental contribu- 
tion to the “‘strutturazione psicologica” of language, and Gemelli would have 
done better to concentrate on it. 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown University Paut L. GarvIN 
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G. Scarpat, I dialetti greci in Omero secondo un grammatico antico. 97 pp. Arona: 

Paideia, 1952. 

This text is a section of the work Peri tot btou kai tés poiéseds Homérou, which 
is a part of the Corpus Plutarcheum, but which certainly does not belong to 
Plutarch. It is attributed to an unknown grammarian of the 3rd or 4th century 
A.D. 

Prof. Scarpat reproduces the text of Bernardakis (Leipzig, Teubner, 1896) 
with insignificant changes. However, he gives for the first time a translation 
with a linguistic commentary, which, coming from the experienced linguist he 
is, is bound to be sound and learned. Since the text itself takes up only three 
pages, the commentary is, as can be seen, very extensive and informative, per- 
haps too much so. Scarpat evidently has the student in mind, and he insists 
sometimes on things that seem rather too obvious to scholars. 

I will limit myself to a few remarks: p. 20: Lat. wolup in Ennius is cited as 
an example of Latin apocope, like cael for caelum and ben for bene. Apart from 
the fact that the passage of Ennius (Ann. 242 Vahlen) is corrupt (cf. also Er- 
nout-Meillet s.u.), the form wolup appears several times in Plautus and is not 
one of the Ennian monsters. Moreover, I tried to prove in KZ 62 (1935).265ff. 
and 64 (1937).75 that it is the expected form from uolup(t), with loss of final 
in polysyllabics. It is doubtful to me that déma is an ancient accusative mascu- 
line. Lat. *casus for casa, in order to justify Fr. chez, is a feeble construction. 
Cf. now Journal of Celtic Studies 1 (1950).180ff. P. 23, it is not mentioned that 
the conjunction hé ‘because’ is already Indo-European (*yéd, cf. Vedic ydd, 
etc.). For otéteas (to be read oéteas) we now have a perfect parallel in Hittite 
sawetesz; on the whole question see Bonfante, RBPhH 18(1939).389f. and Schwy- 
zer, Griech. Gr. 433 (with bibliography). Does any scholar still believe that 
Amazon means ‘having one breast’? Cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.227 or a- priuatiuum 
+ Slav. mqzv? cf. Jacobsohn, KZ 54(1927).278ff., 57(1929).106ff.). P. 26, the 
remark that in Homer the usual present is trémé and the aorist étressa, and that 
this relationship is to be compared to Lat. premé/pressi, seems novel, and very 
interesting and important to me. The analysis of the present ¢réé is fine: it may 
be a present aorist (like Lat. dé) in meaning as well as in form. I do not believe 
that fimé is from *tisma (p. 34); after a short vowel -sm- becomes -mm-, not 
-m-, in Homer; tim (tima) is also the form in those dialects (Lesbian and Thes- 
salian) where we would expect *timma from *tismda. I doubt very much that in 
Homer lelouménos should be a contraction of *leloeménos (p. 76); the root is 
*low-, *lou-, which appears as such e.g. in Armenian loganam, and le-lou-ménos 
may be just the bare root with the o-grade usual in the perfect. We probably 
have the same root in Homeric lotsate, lotisomai, lodsthai in which Scarpat 
would like to see contracted forms. It is even possible that lowé is derived from 
the perfect. No mention, on p. 86, of my article on Gk. -ndéé verbs in BSL 34 
(1933).48ff. Lat. nurus is a u-stem, not a o-stem (p. 94). 

These and other flaws are quite minor of course. The opinions of this ancient 
grammarian are quite worthless, as a rule, but the Homeric material that he 
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quotes is precious. We must be grateful indeed to Prof. Scarpat for making it 
easily available to us together with his excellent commentary. 


Princeton University G. BonFANTE 


GIovANNI ALEssIo, Grammatica storica francese, I. Introduzione—Fonetica. Col- 
lana di grammatiche storiche neolatine III. 339 pp. Bari: “Leonardo da 
Vinci”, 1951. 

It is a great pity that contributions to linguistics coming from Italy should 
not reach a wider international public. Their diffusion has certainly been ham- 
pered by the set purpose of many Italian scholars to combine the propagation of 
their views and discoveries with the raising of the Italian language to the status 
of an internationally fully recognized scientific medium. The danger is of course 
that they will succeed in neither. The average scholar will take the trouble of 
reading, with the help of a bilingual dictionary, a specialized article or treatise he 
needs for his research, but certainly not a theoretical disquisition which, it is 
true, might widen his horizon but would not be of immediate use or help. This 
explains how areal linguistics has never become part of general linguistic lore, 
and why contemporary Italian research on Mediterranean linguistic substrata is 
hardly known outside of Italy. Isolation breeds isolation. Italian linguists be- 
come used to catering to the Italian public exclusively. This journal hardly ever 
receives an Italian book for review unless the editor asks for it, and then it is 
not rare for the publisher to specify the name of the ITALIAN scholar who should 
write the report. This points to a lack of self-confidence conducive to provinciali- 
zation. Italian linguists seem so afraid of being snubbed that they do not try 
to boost their wares abroad, and, in return they bar their doors to foreign in- 
novations: functional and structural linguistics is practically unknown in Italy 
in spite of the praiseworthy efforts of Giulia Porru and, more recently, Luigi 
Heilmann. 

All this practically accounts for most of what this reviewer would be tempted 
to criticize in this historical French phonology by one of the most gifted among 
the Italian linguists of the younger generation. This book without bibliographical 
reference is obviously destined for a limited audience. ‘‘We”’ in it does not mean 
“‘we linguists” or “we Romanists” but “we Italians”. Why didn’t Alessio try 
to write a book of international scope and format, one likely to become a stand- 
ard book of reference close, on our shelves, to those of Mildred K. Pope and Elise 
Richter? We shall in what follows not spare our criticisms because Alessio is a 
scholar we should like to challenge out of his national isolation. 

An excellent point about the present French phonology is that it leaves no stone 
unturned. The author has been intent upon recording not only the regular pho- 
netic changes either “unconditioned” or conditioned by position in the syllable 
or the word, but also practically isolated treatments due to very specific contexts 
or resulting from the most varied influences. Alessio never skips difficult, obscure 
words frequently ignored by phonologists, and if the solutions he defends do 
not necessarily meet with the readers’ approval, his method has in any case the 
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advantage of never letting them forget how imperfect our knowledge of details 
still is. 

One of the striking features of the book is its author’s concern with what we 
might call the marginal pre-Indo-European sources of French vocabulary. One 
might think that the ultimate origin of such lexical items as existed in the speech 
of Gallo-Romans is of little importance in a French phonology. But Alessio has 
a right to choose his examples in such a way as to introduce us to some of his 
“Mediterranean” etymologies. The danger of this procedure is that his etymolo- 
gizing may antagonize readers who might have approved of his phonology. This 
reviewer, who was born within. the confines of the old Ligurian Kingdom of 
Cottius and can not be suspected of anti-Ligurian prejudices, fails to see what is 
gained by ascribing to the Ligurians, about whose language we really know next 
to nothing, every French word that can not be neatly equated with a Latin, 
Germanic or Celtic prototype. It is not clear how the author conceives of the 
history of Fr. falaise (59 N.B.), but the traditional Germanic etymology—as good 
as most, even with the shift of accent or suffix it presupposes—is rejected in favor 
of a pre-Celtic one, and the Ligurians are somehow made to enter the picture 
although falaise cannot be derived from “the properly Ligurian form’’. There is 
so far no indication that the language (or languages?) spoken in the northern half 
of France prior to the arrival of the Celts was identical or connected with what- 
ever we have a right to call Ligurian, or Mediterranean for that matter. If Alessio 
and other prehistorical linguists want to make Mediterranean linguistics an in- 
ternationally acknowledged field of research, they will have to be more careful 
about how they label the forms they ascribe to pre-Indo-European languages. 

All in all, Alessio’s approach to historical phonology is traditional and descrip- 
tive rather than explanatory, and substrata do not stand in the foreground. The 
u > ut shift should be due to a Mediterranean substratum working through 
Celtic (106); it is also suggested that the palatalization of ca to éa results from 
a “Celtic habit” (192). But the author wastes no time explaining to his readers 
how he visualizes such delayed action of a substratum language. What distin- 
guishes Alessio’s approach from neo-grammatical practice is a superior concern 
for the successive forms a given phoneme must have assumed throughout the 
history of the French language. He even tries at times to date shifts. This, of 
course, contributes to making his treatment of the subject more vulnerable. He 
argues for instance (188) that the spelling ofikina on a vase at the end of the 
6th century indicates that the palatalization of dorsals before front vowels had 
not spread to Gaul yet. But it just shows that, at that time, the habit of using 
k as opposed to c for the rendering of the non-palatal dorsal had either not been 
established or had not become general. For all we know, -k- in that word may have 
stood for [d’] or [dz’] (ef. Word 5.120—-122). The end of the 6th century must 
have been a time when Germanic words like *skina > Fr. échine were being 
adopted in the language, and had then the dorsal of officina still been a [k], it 
would be hard to understand why Gmc. [ki] would ultimately appear as -chi- 
(as in échine), and Lat. [ki-] as -si- (as in usine). 
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One actually wonders whether Alessio is not entertaining the view that there 
never was, in the history of French, more than one palatalizing process: the [k] 
of ctuitatem, that of campum, and that of Gmc. *skina, all would have begun to 
palatalize at the same time, but with fairly different results, namely [ts] > [s] 
in ciuitatem > cité, but [é] > [8] in campum > champ and *skina > échine. If 
this is really what the author assumes, we can understand his reasoning about 
the relative chronology of fronting processes (77): caru, he argues, could not have 
become *ceru before the c was palatalized because, in such a case, the final prod- 
uct would have been Fr. *cier. But actually both palatalization and vowel 
fronting took place in caru long after Lat. c before e or 2 had been palatalized. 
There are a good many reasons why the two palatalizing processes cannot have 
been contemporary. One of them is that we do not find any parallelism in the 
products of the lenition of -ci-, -ce-, and that of -ca-. Assuming that the same 
palatalizing process could yield [ts] before z, e and [é] (i.e. [tS]) before a as in OFr. 
cent and champ, we would expect that the reflexes of intervocalic -c(e)- and -c(a)- 
would differ in the same way as those of initial ce- and ca-: since -c- before i, e 
yields [z] (from [z’]) as in placére > plaisir, -c- before a should yield [2], hence 
pacare > *pajer, instead of the actual payer and the proportion [ts]—[t3] :[z]—[y]. 
In fact the second and purely French act of the lenition process whereby inter- 
vocalic voiced stops (b, d, g), lenited from Lat. (p, ¢, c), were farther weakened 
into spirants (6, 5, y) took place before the palatalization in ca, ga since the y 
of payer is the palatal reflex of neither -c- nor -g-, but -y-. On the contrary, the 
palatalization in Lat. cz, ce is certainly older than at least this second act since 
plaisir could obviously not be derived from a reflex of placére where -c- had 
become a dorsal spirant. 

It should by now be clear that a true historical perspective in phonology can 
only be achieved in the frame of the functional and structural approach. Un- 
fortunately Alessio is obviously not acquainted with functionalism and struc- 
turalism, neither in their theoretical aspects nor in their practical applications 
in the field of Gallo-Romance phonology. Thus Haudricourt’s contribution to 
the problems raised by the Parisian treatments of Vulgar Lat. ¢ (Lingua 1.209- 
218) has left no trace in Alessio’s presentation of the subject. 

If, as we may hope, the book is some day reedited, quite a few errors and 
minor blemishes of all sorts should be removed. There are frequent misprints 
in foreign words, such as infidel for infidéle (122) or isi for ist (197). The euphe- 
mistic equivalent of aller se faire foutre is aller se faire fiche (not ficher, 13) with 
the only r-less infinitive of the French language; gaga is for gdteux, not gdteau 
(14); the timbre of Fr. e muet cannot be said to be close to [e] (‘‘si avvicina 
alla e”, 27); leaving the vocal chords in position of rest is not the ideal way of 
producing [a] (ibid.); Lat. ae was never shortened to é (30); in spite of the formu- 
lation of p. 42 (1. 3 from bottom), -ti- did not make position in pretium as this 
passed to *prieis > pris (cf. p. 222); indoeuropéaniser does not belong with the 
cases of a < & < é < en (46); no mention is made (175-177) of the shift of 
Lat. consonantal u to v; Gme. h in harpa was not shifted from asper to lenis— 
whatever that may mean—when passing into northern Gallo-Romance (179); 
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[bokutSo:z] for beaucoup de choses (180) is not normal Parisian French; a labial 
consonant cannot be palatal, but it can be palatalized (cf. p. 215); one should 
not lump together the juncture geminate of cour-raz with the orthographic-expres- 
sive one of horreur, terreur (255); there is no trace of intervocalic -gw- from -w- 
in words from Frankish; Span. (and perhaps Ital.) tregua is from an East-Ger- 
manic form with regular -ggw- (cf. 288); with regard to the fate of secondary 
final -t, a form like English faith should be considered (301); tante is certainly 
not from ante-ante (323), but from ?’ante ‘your aunt’ understood as ‘Auntie’, a 
kind of proper name like Papa or Maman; quatre-z- is not ‘“‘the rest” of a sig- 
matic plural (327), but a form which recurs over and over again every time a 
child learns to speak French. Germanic prototypes should be revised; the fanci- 
ful *wariwulf dies hard (294; cf. REW 9524b). 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


PIERRE Foucnut, Phonétique historique du francais, Introduction. 106 pp. Paris: 

Klincksieck, 1952. 

It is hard to understand what may have induced the Klincksieck publishing 
house to issue this strange pamphlet where 38 pages are devoted to articulatory 
phonetics, 20 to a historical survey of the French language without particular 
insistence on phonology, and 36 to a presentation of contemporary French 
phonetics compared with those of some other European languages. This booklet 
could not be meant as a scientific contribution because what it tells us is either 
trivial, outstripped by modern research, or else, more exceptionally, purely 
fantastic. As a handbook for students, it lacks organization, sense of proportion, 
bibliographical information, and, above all, seriousness of purpose with some 
consistent doctrine as a background. 

The twenty-odd pages devoted to the mechanism of sound production are 
the only part of the book from which students might derive some useful in- 
formation, if they were not too often marred by such statements as “la notion 
de fermeture ou d’ouverture sert 4 différencier les deux timbres que présentent 
certaines voyelles” (p. 22). Now, how can a given vowel present two different 
timbres and yet, from the standpoint of general phonetics, still be one and the 
same vowel? As shown by what follows, Fouché is thinking here of such pairs 
as French open and closed [e]. Every native French speaker feels that these two 
are somehow akin, and this has been duly accounted for in the frame of the 
neutralization theory (TCLP 6.52-55). But Fouché nowhere mentions neutrali- 
zation, nor phonemics for that matter, and his readers may draw the conclusion 
that everywhere and in all languages [e] and [e] are two varieties of one and the 
same phonetic reality. Some time before World War II, there went to Mexico 
a young French anthropologist who had been exposed to very much the same 
kind of phonetic indoctrination as the one reflected in the present pamphlet. 
He came back with a book where he had based his description of the vocalic 
pattern of Otomi on a neat dichotomy between open and closed vowels, a di- 
chotomy which is in no way substantiated by the structure of the language as we 
know it from more reliable sources. A fine example of the kind of ethnocentric 
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approach to linguistics that is perpetuated by teachers who, once and for all, 
have given up all attempts to keep abreast of current research! 

The section dealing with modern French pronunciation might have been writ- 
ten in the early twenties and is highly characteristic of the subjective and im- 
pressionistic approach that prevailed in pre-phonemic days. No wonder Fouché 
does not agree with his impressionistic predecessors—he cites no others. It should 
be clear that the picture we are presented with, being based upon Fouché’s 
subjective notions grafted upon a body of unverified assumptions, is devoid 
of all validity. Pure and simple inaccuracies are not rare: the last sound of Polish 
dab is not [b] (p. 72); [a] is not one of the ‘voyelles vélaires “arrondies’’’ (ibid.); 
the quality of the stressed vowel is not the same in Danish fale and samme (p. 
74); the vowels of Dutch iets or boek cannot be described as long (ibid.). More 
frequent still are naivetés such as ‘“‘Malgré sa richesse, le systéme vocalique du 
francais n’est cependant pas complet” (p. 79). Who decided Spanish accent was 
strong? What Fouché says (p. 105) seems to indicate that it is stronger than the 
Italian one. If the word ‘strong’ applied to accent means anything, it should be 
by contrast with absence of accent in the same utterance. Now, who would say 
than in un poco the accentual difference between po- and -co is normally greater 
in Spanish than in Italian? 

In an accompanying folder we are told that, for the benefit of specialists, the 
opus will subsequently be completed by two volumes, one about the vowels, the 
other about the consonants. Should we rejoice in the hope that these two vol- 
umes will offer us a valid treatment of what the title announces? Or should we 
rather anticipate that the volumes to come will be of the same vintage as the 
Introduction? 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


Sister Mary Juice Maaaioni, The Pensées of Pascal—A Study in Baroque 
Style, Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures 39. vii + 154 pp. Wash- 
ington D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1951. 

In the general province of linguistics, particularly as broadened by Professor 
Spitzer in his challenging Linguistics and Literary History, there is a fit spot for 
studies like this critique of Pascal’s use of language. Pascal’s prose was the con- 
summate, privileged triumph of a combination of certain linguistic habits and 
strategies. In and out of a systematic, sometimes statistical account of antin- 
omy, paradox, oxymoron, anacoluthon, hyperbaton, and many other routine 
matters of rhetoric and stylistics, Sister Mary Julie weaves a steady, persistent 
theory as to the nature and mechanism of this Pascalian idiom—in the Pensées 
only; regrettably, the Provinciales are not taken into account. 

Pascal, it would seem, achieved verbally the results produced by artists who 
discarded linear sharpness, merged and blurred masses together, extende? depth 
perspective indefinitely, turned from closed to open, broken forms, and strove 
for relative rather than absolute clarity. That, roughly, was baroque art, as 
defined by Wélfflin. It created a feeling of movement, of action between poles 
perpetually opposed. The fundamental effect, credited with “unifying disunity,” 
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was tension. In this transfer of art principles to literature and language, many 
difficulties and contradictions crop up. Sister Mary Julie sees now “affinity” 
between the baroque image and the abstract notion it portrays (page 80) and 
now “the enormity of the incongruous” (page 95). What the contrary poles that 
are held in opposition may be remains a very large, and fascinating, question. 
Like Weisbach, another historian of art, and many who have extended his view 
to literature, Sister Mary Julie sees in the baroque a form of art that manifested 
the co-existence, at the time of the Counter-Reformation, and the conflict between 
the ‘‘classical tradition,” “‘a pagan, or semi-pagan, or simply natural spirit,” 
and “supernatural Christianity” (page 45). But this is posited, rather than dem- 
onstrated, in the case of Pascal. And, unaccountably relegated to a footnote, is 
the disclosure that ‘‘Pascal’s tremendous yearning for certitude” is what ‘“‘domi- 
nates the work”’ (page 73); if that is so, as it indubitably is, it deserved elaborate 
exploration; but what would then be the heart of the matter—the pagan-Christ- 
ian split, or this yearning for certitude? Neither ever becomes the focal center of 
the study. 

But we gather many insights. Pascal the skeptic, and the mystic, and the 
romanticist—Sister Mary Julie dismisses them all, most judiciously. Her chief 
contribution is to show that the texture, accent, and movement of Pascal’s 
idiom are instinct with tension. That in itself is well worth the stress she lays 
on it. But is it truly unresolved tension, as we are told? Is it not high tension at 
least under powerful control? Be that as it may, Sister Mary Julie helps to restore 
values of dynamism to what we have been accustomed to calling French clas- 
sicism, overstressing its qualities of stability and immobility. Is the term classical 
too “petrified,” indeed, to absorb this new meaning? Is there a distinct ad- 
vantage in substituting for it the term baroque, itself encrusted with other, foreign 
connotations difficult te forget? Whatever our terminology, the new meaning 
should stand, until it has at least been amply explored. We will need to know 
more about the specific nature of this tension, and its presence in, relationship 
to, and effect upon the prevailing medium of literary expression. Baroque-minded 
but precise linguists, if they grow numerous enough, will work out this interesting 
chapter of language history for us. 


Columbia University NATHAN EDELMAN 


Berta ELENA VIDAL DE BatTinI, El habla rural de San Luis, Parte I: Fonética, 
morfologia, sintaxis, Universidad de Buenos Aires, Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras, Instituto de Filologia: Seccién romanica; Biblioteca de dialectologia 
hispanoamericana 7. xx + 448 pp. and 2 maps. Buenos Aires, 1949. 
Considered from the standpoint of age, Spanish-American dialectology is a 

relatively young science, which originated about a century ago with the efforts 
of José Rufino Cuervo to apply the critical approach of comparative linguistics 
to the evaluation of his materials. Since then, it has made steady and significant 
progress, particularly in the last two decades, through the impressive studies of 
the Biblioteca de dialectologia hispanoamericana, of which the present work 
forms the seventh volume. 
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The author of El habla rural de San Luis was already a recognized authority 
on the folklore of her native province before she began her studies in linguistics 
and dialectology at the Instituto de Filologia of Buenos Aires. She pursued her 
research under the competent guidance of Professors Angel Rosenblat and 
Amado Alonso, spending her winters at the university in a program of intense 
study and research and her summers in the field at San Luis, distributing ques- 
tionnaires and sifting and collating her findings. 

The work opens with a prologue by Amado Alonso (vii-x), in which he gives 
the undertaking his unqualified approval. A bibliography (xi-xx), which includes 
no significant entries beyond those quoted in the text, precedes the main study, 
which is divided as follows: I. La regién y su historia (1-11), II. La lengua 
(12-20), III. Fonética (21-89), IV. Morfologia (90-375), V. Sintaxis (376-407). 
The Indices alfabéticos, subdivided into I. Palabras (409-441) and II. Temas 
(441-5), bring the work to a close. Also included are a folding-map of the province 
of San Luis, uncolored, and a small map in green, yellow and glossy white, indi- 
cating the intonational regions. 

San Luis is a strictly agrarian territory with an approximate population of 
167,000 souls and an area of about 77 sq. km. according to the official govern- 
ment figures of 1947 quoted by Sra. Vidal de Battini (p. 1). Its linguistic develop- 
ment has been and continues to be highly unstable. Historically, Santiago de 
Chile and Buenos Aires are the two foci that have had the most direct bearing 
on the growth and structure of the language. The construction of a railway be- 
tween San Luis and Buenos Aires in 1880 transferred the nucleus of linguistic 
diffusion from Santiago to the flourishing capital on the coast, from which new 
forms began to impinge on the speech of San Luis. The transition was relatively 
slow, however, and even today, owing to its comparative isolation and conserva- 
tism, the language retains archaisms that hark back to the early days of coloni- 
zation. Particularism and traditionalism tend to foster the old patterns, although 
the public school system and an expending economy are gradually bringing about 
a process of leveling. 

It is undeniable that the present work constitutes a first rate contribution to 
the literature of Spanish-American dialectology. It shows constant tenacity of 
purpose and painstaking effort in the collection and interpretation of a tremendous 
amount of data. The studies on word formation (214-375) are extremely well 
done, with an abundant and imposing stock of examples. There is a striking 
discussion of regional intonation (21-9), a problem which hitherto has not gen- 
erally been given the attention it merits by Hispanic dialectologists. Word at- 
trition (83-7) is treated in a homespun, but thoroughly scientific manner. 
Throughout the book one feels the presence of the professional folklorist and 
nowhere is this more delightfully apparent than in the charming description of 
the interjections denoting joy, grief, surprise, satisfaction, displeasure, etc., and 
of the sounds imitative of the cries of domestic animals (193-209). 

In the sphere of purely scientific linguistics, however, the author reveals a 
singular imprecision. At no point can one find a clear-cut definition of aims and 
purposes nor a much needed description of field techniques and general 
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methodology of approach. Almost at the very outset (21), it is specifically stated 
that there are three distinct zones of intonation: a southeastern, similar to that 
of the coast and pampas, a central, called tonada puntana, and a northern labeled 
tonada nortina. Yet, in spite of this careful delimitation of areas differing in 
intonational pattern, the general linguistic procedure gives the impression that the 
region is one of fairly close linguistic uniformity. Words of general propagation 
in the Spanish domain are as carefully listed as if they were startling new dis- 
coveries. Thus, the citing of asoleada, bafiado, isleta, pretal, all of which appear 
in the Spanish Academy dictionary with the connotations given them in San 
Luis, serves no practical purpose in what purports to be a strict study of regional 
dialect. Disappointing, too, is the undersized section on syntax (376-407), in 
which there is no consideration of major syntactical problems. References to 
Old Spanish, relatively few for a book of this kind and scope, are often couched 
in vague terms without apposite examples. Thus, to cite but a few: ‘figura ya en 
el poema del Cid’, ‘Ya esté en el Cid’, ‘cfr. Sta. Teresa’ are poor substitutes for 
the direct quotation of appropriate lexical specimens of the phenomena under 
discussion. 

The criticisms made in this review are not aimed at vitiating the value of the 
author’s contribution. Taken as a whole, her achievement is a memorable one. 
It is to be hoped that the second part of the study, which will treat of lexicogra- 
phy, will transcend the present work in singularity of performance. 


Saint Louis University CorNELIuS JosSEPH CROWLEY 


Luis Fi6rEz, La pronunciacién del espatiol en Bogotd: Publicaciones del In- 

stituto Caro y Cuervo 8. 450 pp. with a map. Bogotd, 1951. 

It is now some eighty-odd years since the famous Colombian grammarian and 
lexicographer, Don Rufino José Cuervo, published his classic A puntaciones criti- 
cas sobre el lenguaje bogotano (1867-1872; 7th ed., 1939). The initial stimulus 
given to the study of the Spanish of Bogotdé and, indeed, of South America in 
general, by Cuervo’s unflagging zeal and devotion, has left in its wake a train of 
enthusiastic investigators, the latest of whom is Luis Flérez, the writer of the 
work under review. 

In his approach to the problem of the pronunciation of Spanish in Bogoté, 
Flérez has followed in the main the methodology of his illustrious countryman 
as outlined in the A puntaciones. He has had a distinct advantage over his prede- 
cessor in having at hand more scientific linguistic techniques for the evaluation 
of his data than were available in the days of Cuervo. As a former student of 
Professor Tomas Navarro, it is not surprising that he should adhere closely to 
his master’s Cuestionario in the accumulation and classification of his materials. 

Flérez makes it clear at the outset that it is not his intention to make a his- 
torical study of the language of Bogot4. Rather his purpose is to offer a synchronic 
description with normative intention. 

The actual research occupied the years 1944 to 1950, during which time the 
author and his assistants devoted themselves chiefly to recording the pronuncia- 
tion of Bogota proper, since the primary purpose of the investigation was to give 
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a detailed description of the Spanish of the capital. Some field work was also 
done in outlying parts of Colombia, but only with the secondary aim of estab- 
lishing a basis of comparison with the speech of Bogota. 

It is to be regretted that Flérez did not set up a system of phonetic transcrip- 
tion. The haphazard substitutes he employs give a rather careless description of 
very interesting articulations. For example, under the heading of assimilation 
(204), the forms catta for carta, puetto for puerto, notte for norte, decitte for decirte, 
etc. represent a somewhat unsatisfactory attempt to show the assimilation of r 
to the following consonant. Similarly (226), the assimilation of / to p and / to t 
is represented by writing p: goppe for golpe, cuppa for culpa, butto for bulto, 
fatta for falta, etc. 

This reviewer finds it difficult to accept the engaging but overimaginative 
association of ojold, ‘may God grant’, which is merely another orthography for 
the Arabacism ojald, with ojo ‘eye’ (67). The suggested influence of muy and of 
other words beginning in mu on Muisés, ‘Moses’ (57) is far from convincing. The 
section entitled Onomatopeyas (293-5) makes pleasant reading, but one cannot 
help but wonder what type of dog utters the uncharacteristic canine grunt 
qm, jm. 

There is a great deal of duplication in the attempt to explain phonological 
changes. Thus, the word celebro < L. cerebrum, which is a clear example of dis- 
similation, is listed (209) under ‘“‘trueque por /” and for some strange reason oc- 
curs again (209) under ‘‘trueque por d.”’ Several pages later (274), it is correctly 
catalogued, as it should have been in the first place, as consonantal dissimila- 
tion. This clumsy, uneven distribution of phenomena that could easily be labelled 
at the outset with correct linguistic tags, unfortunately makes the book slightly 
unwieldy, since it forces the reader to scout through 390 pages of heavily 
documented data. 

Flérez is on much more solid ground in his treatment of the Colombian s. 
Here he uses a thoroughly scientific approach, carefully choosing for his study 
native informants from various parts of Colombia. He wisely used palatograms 
with these persons and was thus able to implement and substantiate his aural 
findings. In his summation of the results obtained (pp. 187f.) he tells us that the 
type of s articulation which overshadows all others is definitely the predorso- 
alveolar flat one. The next frequent type is the predorso-dento-alveolar flat 
articulation. The apico-alveolar more or less concave type is less frequent. 

It is significant of the conservative nature of Colombian speech that yeismo, 
which pervades a much wider segment of Spanish-speaking territory than the 
typically Castilian dorso-palatal, lateral articulation of ll, has failed to make 
complete headway in Bogoté. The Castilian pronunciation of ll is current, not 
only in Bogoté, but also in areas adjacent to and quite distant from the capital. 
It also tends to expand (241). It is interesting to note that this fondness for the 
Castilian ll has led to an affected pronunciation of ll along the Caribbean coast, 
which is closer to li, as heard in Barranquilia for Barranquilla. 

In his lengthy discussion of the behavior of r and | Flérez mentions (204f.) 
an assibilated articulation of r before nasals, e.g. casne for carne, cuesno for cuerno, 
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gobesnd for gobernar, gobesnacion for gobernacién. He makes an effort to describe 
the sibilant by saying that it sometimes sounds like a mixture of h and s. It is to 
be hoped that further studies will establish the exact nature of this peculiar 
type of r. Flérez also discusses in some detail an articulation of rr, which he 
classifies as an apico-alveolar, fricative sibilant, heard in Bogotdé, but seldom 
encountered in outlying districts (232f.). There are some interesting examples 
of the substitution of 1 for rr, found among the colored people of Palenque, in 
the municipality of Mahates, department of Bolivar: aloyo for arroyo, aloz for 
arroz, ete. (235). 

The archaic, aspirated pronunciation of h < Lat. f, which corresponds to the 
feeble aspiration of 7 and g, when occurring before e and i, is found throughout 
Colombia ‘‘en el habla rural y vulgar’ (173). 

The pronunciation of Bogotan Spanish is clearly identifiable by the assibila- 
tion of rr and the apico-alveolar articulation of tr. Other areas of Colombia, such 
as Antioquia and Caldas, show characteristics of their own, e.g., an s of palatal 
timbre, a rough fricative, y, and a number of peculiar features of intonation. 
Unfortunately, not all sections of Colombia have been described in this study, 
but these potential areas of research will no doubt be completely explored at 
some later date. 

In spite of some shortcomings mentioned in the course of the present review, 
the work of Flérez is to be regarded as a major contribution to the study of 
Spanish American dialectology. The press of the National Ministry of Education 
has done an excellent piece of printing. The type is clear and bold and printing 
errors have been kept to a minimum. Both Sefior Flérez and the Instituto Caro 
y Cuervo, which has been and is still playing a leading role in the furtherance 
of humanistic studies, are to be congratulated for a task well done. 


Saint Louis University CorNELIUS JOSEPH CROWLEY 


CarLos Ciaveria, Estudios sobre los gitanismos del espaol (Revista de Filologia 

Espanola, Anejo LIII). 263 pp. Madrid, 1951. 

As is the case with many other aspects of the non-standard language, emo- 
tional overtones have confused the definitions of such terms as germania, calé, 
jerga, and jerigonza. One common denominator of these language classifications 
is the Gypsy element, a feature also common to the cultural terms flamenco, 
andaluz, and of course, gitano. Modern philology is obliged to analyze wherever 
possible this Gypsy influence because it is increasingly disintegrating as a foreign 
language in Spain and is being modified by and integrated into certain local and 
popular speech patterns. Professor Claveria presents here twelve articles on 
Gypsy words, phrases, and morphemes that have received wide acceptance in 
Spanish, at least outside of the standard language. Some of these articles have 
been published elsewhere but this point is not further clarified. 

The articles range from problems confined to Gypsy words to problems in- 
volving Gypsy influence on Spanish and vice versa. For example, the most fre- 
quent form undevel ‘God’ is analyzed as the older attested form devel preceded by 
& preposition on (an). The much repeated exclamation, similar to Spanish /por 
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Dios!, came to eclipse the shorter form. In the second article he discusses the 
well known quotation in Valera’s Pepita Jiménez, ‘““Malos chuqueles te tagelen 
el drupo.” (He approves of G. L. Lincoln’s interpretation ““May vile dogs rend 
your body.’’) The third article is particularly interesting, being a study of certain 
idioms, principally exclamatory or vocative, in Spanish that are translated to 
gitano (gacho, “hombre’’; chavo, “chico,” etc.). The fifth and sixth articles deal 
respectively with Spanish suffixes added to Gypsy stems and the possible use of 
a Gypsy suffix on Spanish stems. The words mangante “beggar” (from mangar 
“to beg’), pirandén “‘a good-for-nothing” (from pirando “lover, libidinous per- 
son”’), and the other forms cited testify to the activity of the Spanish suffixes 
-ante and -én. The use of the Gypsy suffix -is is much less sure, as the author 
admits. He has only indicated a few Spanish words (trompis, cosquis, extranjis) 
that are different from many known burlesque neo-Latin formations (éerribilis, 
clartbilis). This question, like many others raised, will be clarified only after 
proper studies have given us much more data. Two other articles deal with the 
substitution of certain Spanish pronouns by Gypsy forms (andova, andoval for 
éste, él, uno; menda, mangue for me, mt, and sometimes uno). The remaining 
articles concern words found with varying frequency in the spoken and the 
literary languages. 

Spanish literature has taken more note of the gitano influence even in its sty- 
lized manner than has linguistic investigation. As early as Gil Vicente’s Farsa 
das ciganas and the Siglo de Oro drama, authors attempted to represent Gypsy 
speech. Again in the latter half of the 19th century there was a revival of de- 
picting local speech in the novel, drama, and poetry of regionalism and realism, 
an interest still in effect. Professor Claveria has dipped extensively into the 
later body of literature for illustrations, in addition to having used the existing 
vocabularies and studies. It cannot be supposed that other philologists will fail 
to differ with him on many of his statements and etymologies. See, for example, 
guripa (p. 241), whose proposed Gypsy etymon was challenged by A. Alonso 
and J. Corominas when the article first appeared; or his very difficult explana- 
tion (p. 156) of chaslao as an analogical reconstruction from chalao, charlao, a 
reverse of the pattern isla > thla > ila. 

Only organized personal investigations would be accurate in evaluating the 
important psychological effect of lo gitano on Spanish because the literature 
offers very incomplete, sporadic, and unscientific data. Within these limitations 
Professor Claveria has done a good job of gleaning and organizing his material 
and has presented his studies in a manner so as to communicate his enthusiasm 
and interest to the reader. 


Columbia University M. M. Lasley 


Vincenzo Cocco, Ibero-rom. cérrego, corgo ‘vale fendido com dgua, regueiro, 
atalho fundo, etc.’ Contribugao para o estudo do substrato pré-latino da Lusiténia, 
reprinted from Biblos 27.249-304. Coimbra 1952. 

Vincenzo Cocco, an authority on pre-Roman substrata, investigates here the 
etymologies of corriigus ‘shaft’ and arriigia ‘canal’, two words used by Pliny in 
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reference to Hispanic mining techniques and still well represented in modern 
Romance languages. The large documentation collected by Cocco shows the 
area of corrtigus to be essentially Lusitanian, whereas that of arriigia (or *riigia) 
extends, almost without interruption, from Istria, through Northern Italy, 
France, Spain (arroyo), to Portugal. Cocco’s conclusion is that corriigus is not a 
compound of (ar)riigia, but a simple word, and that the element -orr-, frequent 
in Iberian and Basque (Andorra, Calagorris, Orra, chorro, gorri, etc.), makes it 
an Iberian word; the Lusitanian area where the word is best represented should 
coincide precisely with that part of the Peninsula where Romanization was weak- 
est and latest and where pre-Roman IE elements are entirely absent. 

Cocco still entertains the view, advocated by Schuchardt, that Basque was 
connected with Iberian. His geographic arguments for separating (ar)rigia from 
corruigus are weighty, but perhaps not quite decisive. Since IE languages were 
spoken in Hispania before the Roman conquest we need not see in corriigus 
(< *con-riigus) a Latin or an Iberian compound. Celtic had a preposition con-, 
com-. Corriigus, moreover, descends in Portugal from north to south, and this 
would favor an Illyrian (or shall we say “Ligurian’’?) origin. The extension of 
(ar)rdgia corresponds even better to the Illyro-Ligurian penetration. But, what- 
ever reservations may be presented, there is no doubt that Cocco has made a 
fine contribution to the investigation of one of the most difficult fields of European 
prehistory. 


Princeton University G. BonFANTE 


F. Fatc’nun, Le systéme consonantique du breton avec une étude comparative de 

phonétique expérimentale. 194 pp. Rennes: Plihon, 1951. 

Celtic linguistic studies all too infrequently reflect recent developments in 
structural and phonemic analysis. Hence the present work will be a welcome con- 
tribution indeed to Breton scholarship, for it is based, to some extent at least, 
on a combination of the methods of phonemics, linguistic geography, and pho- 
netics. Phonetics plays the greatest rédle, quantitatively, in the book, and the 
author obviously attaches primary importance to the physical and physiological 
aspects of the problem treated. But the significant part of the book may actually 
consist of its non-phonetic implications. 

There are two main divisions to the work. Part I (19-102) presents the con- 
sonant system of Breton on the basis of ‘auditive’ observation, while Part II 
(109-82) is a comparative study based on experimental phonetics. By ‘Breton’ 
Fale’hun usually means the dialect of Léon, specifically of the parish of Bourg- 
Blanc, the author’s birthplace; but due comparisons are made with other Breton 
dialects, as well as with Welsh and Cornish. 

A brief account is given of the vocalism of Léon (19-25), although the author 
readily admits that the vocalic system cannot properly be considered apart from 
the consonantism. He finds native speakers ‘aware’ of this situation themselves. 
Although experimentation reveals a wide variation in vocalic length, Bretons 
are, he says, aware of only two degrees: short and long. They have an equally 
clear awareness, according to Falc’hun, of the distinction between accented and 
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unaccented vowels but are surprised to learn that accented vowels may be either 
long or short (all unaccented vowels are short). The opposition is rigorously gov- 
erned by that between strong and weak consonants following. A strong consonant 
can be preceded only by a short accented vowel, a weak one by a long vowel. 
Vocalic timbre (nasal and oral vowels), diphthongs, and accent (normally on the 
penult, except in Vannes, but with displacement resulting from sentence stress, 
etc.) are discussed before the author proceeds to a treatment of the consonants 
themselves. Chapter II (26-31) is devoted to single consonants following accented 
(and therefore usually penultimate) vowel. It is pointed out that single conso- 
nants are not always marked by one consonant in the orthography, since mm, 
nn, ll and rr are phonemically single. Thus nn, e.g., contrasts with n the same 
way as ¢ contrasts with d, with the exception that the contrast of voiced and 
unvoiced does not apply to nn:n. And here is, for Fale’hun, the fundamental 
opposition characterizing Breton consonantism: the opposition of strong and 
weak. The question of sonority is only secondary and does not always coincide 
with weakness; indeed we are told that weak consonants are sometimes surds 
and strong are occasionally sonants. An original feature of Breton consonantism 
is found in the spirants (Chapter III, 32-43), for Breton has three labiodental 
spirants: surd f, sonant f and sonant v. Of these, f is always preceded by a short 
accented vowel; / and v are preceded by long accented vowel. There is a direct 
connection between this feature and the well-known Brythonic lenition of m 
to v, a weakening of intervocalic m occurring in Welsh, Cornish, and Breton (and 
possibly in Gaulish). Not all v’s in Breton are of this origin, of course. Falc’hun 
claims, though, that there were v’s in Breton before the operation of the process 
referred to. (But how did they get there? From 6? But would not the latter proc- 
ess be almost contemporary with the weakening of m to v? It is surprising to 
think that there might be a v in Breton resulting from anything but lenition.) 
It is difficult to follow his reasoning that there was no distinction in the linguistic 
‘consciousness’ of speakers of Breton between f and v until the change of m to v. 
But we can accept his claim that such a distinction exists today, and he gives 
cogent examples to prove the assertion. This discussion is followed by various 
descriptions of f. The old opposition mm:m gave way, of necessity, to mmzv. 
It is therefore possible to write m for mm, always initially and frequently medi- 
ally. The result of the process is that an accented vowel preceding m or mm 
is never long, since every m is strong. The justification for this opposition is the 
fact that the lenition of m to v (f in Welsh orthography) occurs precisely under 
the same conditions as those producing the lenition of p to b, ete. This preserves 
the symmetry of the Breton consonant system, which consists, for Fale’hun, 
essentially of twelve pairs of consonants: p:b, t:d, k:g, k:g, f:f, siz, ¢:j, ech, 
mm:v, nnin, rr:r, ll:l. There are, however, certain non-paired sounds, notably 
palatalized / and », to which no corresponding weak sounds are opposed ; this is 
also true for the ‘semi-vowels’ or ‘semi-consonants’ (52-4). Moreover, the op- 
position of strong and weak consonants disappears after accented vowel in final 
position (neutralization of p and 6, ¢ and d, etc.). On the other hand, initial sounds 
in Breton are all to be regarded as strong (when unlenited, of course). A conven- 
ient table (73) sums up the essential features of the Breton consonant system. 
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In treating the initial consonants the author quite properly compares the Welsh 
situation as well as that of the other dialects of Breton itself. A chapter on clusters 
(76-83) is followed by a clear historical treatment of the initial mutations (84-8), 
which is largely a review of known facts but a welcome review, nevertheless. 
Chapter X (89-102) is a brilliant discussion of the cleavage between written 
mutations and those of the spoken language, with many striking comparisons of 
Welsh and Breton. The author finds in spoken Breton a unified system of muta- 
tions which does not emerge at all from the written forms of the language. He 
distinguishes between old and recent mutations (for he recognizes that the 
processes of Celtic mutation have operated in a series of chronological layers). 
A table (90) shows at a glance the picture of lenition for literary Welsh, spoken 
Breton and written Breton. Welsh lacks the lenition of surd spirants, whereas 
Breton shows a complete series (f:f, s:z, ¢:7, é:h), and Fale’hun concludes 
that this is a relatively recent process in Breton. (He might have found certain 
parallels in colloquial Welsh, though.) Since Welsh knows no mutation of n, 
the pattern of lenited nasals and liquids is unbalanced in Welsh, as contrasted 
with spoken Breton (which has mm:v, nn:n, Il:l, rr:r). There is no claim, of 
course, that Welsh ll and rh are phonetically equivalent to Breton Ul, rr. It is not 
clear to the reviewer why Falc’hun omits Welsh gw:w in the table, while listing 
that mutation for both literary and spoken Breton. 

Breton, both spoken and written, shows an interesting mutation unknown in 
literary Welsh, namely that of ‘strengthening’ initial b, d, g to p, t, k in certain 
sandhi situations, but the author reminds us that this is not unknown in spoken 
Welsh, as Fynes-Clinton (The Welsh Vocabulary of the Bangor District, Oxford, 
1913, p. xxiii) pointed out, implying that the process was a venerable one in 
spoken North Welsh. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the results of experi- 
ments conducted by Fale’hun and others with a view toward understanding the 
relationship between vocalic length and consonantal length. A comprehension of 
this portion of Fale’hun’s work requires knowledge of complicated mathematics 
and advanced physiology, including certain phases of medicine. The nature of 
the larynx plays a prominent part, also the measurement of buccal and pul- 
monary pressure. He sees in his method the explanation of a great number of 
phonological phenomena, including the Germanic consonant shifts and Verner’s 
‘law’. He is tempted to find a general phonetic law, and he is obviously excited 
over his discoveries, for he is convinced that certain studies on the relationship 
between vocalic and consonantal length in other languages (Hungarian, Italian) 
bear out his conclusions. The reviewer is grateful to Fale’hun for those portions 
of the book which he could understand. On the basis of Part I alone the work is a 
valuable contribution to Celtic scholarship. 


New York University RosBert A. FowKeEs 
Columbia University 


Rupo.r Triis, Die Sprachlandschaft W alensee-Seeztal; ein Beitrag zur Sprach- und 
Kulturgeographie der Ostschweiz, Beitrage zur schweizerdeutschen Mundart- 
forschung III, xxxi + 288 pp., maps. Frauenfeld: Huber & Co., 1951. 
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ARNOLD BANGER?!” Die Grenze der verbalen Pluralendungen im Schweizerdeut- 
schen, Beitrige zur schweizerdeutschen Mundartforschung IV, xviii + 112 
pp., maps. Frauenfeld: Huber & Co., 1951. 

Here are the third and fourth volumes of the series of Swiss German dialect 
studies published by Professor Rudolf Hotzenkécherle of Zurich (see Word 
7.267-9 for an account of volume II by H. U. Riibl). Triib’s problem was to pre- 
sent and interpret from the geographic point of view the Schwyzertiitsch dialect 
spoken in the valleys of the Seez and the Walensee—a trough-like link between 
the Rhine in eastern Switzerland and the inner valley of the river Linth. In this 
narrow, well-nigh one-dimensional language area, a series of innovations have 
entered, mostly from the east, and have penetrated to varying extents; but little 
connection can be established between the natural and the cultural-linguistic 
articulation of the landscape. An interesting dialect boundary intersects the 
valley at a point where there are no topographic or historical factors to support it. 
According to Triib’s plausible hypothesis, this is the suture at which the process 
of Germanization of this formerly Romansh area, proceeding simultaneously 
from the west and the east, came to rest. One of the most interesting features of 
the work are the results of a return visit by the field workers of the Linguistic 
Atlas of German Switzerland (SDS) to the Kerenzen region, the dialect of which 
was described in the epochmaking and still indispensable monograph by Jost 
Winteler three quarters of a century ago: while some of the local characteristics 
have disappeared, the majority of Winteler’s findings are confirmed. 

Bangerter investigates the exact course and full linguistic significance of 
the “‘Bosshart-Schild”’ line, first discovered and tentatively traced in 1888-89. 
This line divides Switzerland roughly into a eastern half, in which the plural 
endings of the indicative verb are the same for all persons (generally -d or -t), 
and a western half where the first and third persons plural have zero endings and 
only the second person has -d or -t. A number of complicated secondary types 
also appear; thus, in the Valais, the Old High German suffix system of a triple 
opposition is preserved. The evolution of the pattern has been determined by the 
phonological weakening of the phonemes making up the suffixes, by analogical 
developments within the conjugation (influence of the originally binary optative 
scheme on the ternary one of the indicative), and by geographic cross currents. 
Contracted verbs complicate the picture further. After a survey of extant pat- 
terns, Bangerter pursues the exact boundary line or zone from south to north, 
correlating it with topographic and cultural factors. Interesting contrasts be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant forms, curious local compromise patterns, and 
the incipient influence of Standard German emerge from the discussion. 

Both studies manifest the advantages and the peculiarities of their school. The 
field work appears to be of superior quality. A broad orientation in sister dis- 
ciplines (physical and human geography, history, archeology, ethnography) is 
manifested. The map work is excellent. The style is refreshingly readable without 
being facile. Here, too, is phonetic impressionism in full bloom: the notation 
distinguishes no less than five degrees of opening of 7, five degrees of fronting of 
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of the vowel trapezoid; no corresponding attention is paid to the minutia of 
tenseness, retraction, and other qualities of the vowels. If all the conclusions of 
the authors were unambiguous, one might hesitate to tamper with their method. 
But at many point the writers themselves—especially Triib in his more compli- 
cated endeavor—admit their bewilderment at the infinite phonetic diversity of 
their results. Can the phonemicist be blamed if his appetite is whetted to subject 
the material to a structural ordering? 


Columbia University UrieL WEINREICH 


Luiet Hermann, Alternanza consonantica mediterranea e “Lautverschiebung 
etrusca”. Rep. from Archivio Glottologico Italiano 37(1952).47-68. Florence: 
Le Monnier. 

The aim of this short monograph is to suggest how the evolution, more or less 
hypothetical, of the Etruscan consonantal pattern may have grown out of an 
original pre-Indo-European consonantal pattern common to the whole Mediter- 
ranean basin. The linguistic unity of the pre-I[E Mediterranean area is assumed 
as “dimostrata da documenti numerosissimi’’. The author first mentions certain 
well known consonantal alternations found in pre-I[E words that occur in ancient 
texts, in the toponymy, and in the modern dialects of the Mediterranean area, to 
wit, alternations between /l/ and /r/; between the single /I, r, n, s, t, k/ and 
their geminated counterparts; and between the voiced and voiceless stops, 
especially frequent in contact with the liquids and nasals. These alternations are 
explained as the result of a false evaluation of the pre-[E phonemes by the new- 
comers whose phonological pattern differed from that of the native population. 
Heilmann now gives the following account of the evolution of the Etruscan stop 
consonants, citing the opinions of several linguists: Etruscan texts indicate that 
there were three stops with aspirated and non-aspirated free variants /(p-¢], 
[t-6], [k-x]/, to which must be added the voiced variants [b, d, g] evidenced by 
Latin transcriptions. The oldest texts and Etruscanized Greek names indicate 
that there was an earlier stage with an aspirated series opposed to a non-aspirated 
series, phonemically neither voiced nor voiceless. Fr. Ribezzo (Rivista Indo- 
Greco-Italica 18(1934).61-102) defines two pre-IE Mediterranean areas between 
which the occlusive series must have had the following correspondence: Ibero- 
Ligurian /b, d, g/ = Rhaeto-Etruscan /p, t, k/; Ib.-Lig. /p, t, k/ = Rh.-Etr. 
/f, 0, x/. Heilmann agrees with Ribezzo that in Etruscan there must have been a 
sound shift comparable to that of Germanic. He points out that such a shift 
would agree with the principle laid down by J. Kurylowicz (Lingua 1[{1948].77- 
85) that all consonantal shifts consist in changes to new types of correlations in 
which the previously unmarked series becomes marked and the previously 
marked one becomes unmarked (hadn’t G. K. Zipf in The Psycho-Biology of 
Language, 1935, already advanced the hypothesis that when the phonemes of 
the voiced, i.e. more complex, series become more frequent than the phonemes of 
the voiceless one they will become voiceless?). It would seem, therefore, that the 
Etruscan correlation of aspiration, with a strong aspirated series opposed to a 
weak non-aspirated series, could have developed only from a correlation of 
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voice, with a strong, voiceless, unmarked series opposed to a weak, voiced, marked 
series. Yet, says Heilmann, if the pre-IE language had had a correlation of voice, 
as did IE, the apparent false evaluations of its consonants resulting in the alterna- 
tions would not be explained; therefore a different and earlier pattern must be 
assumed, one that would explain the false evaluations and from which a correla- 
tion of voice in Etruscan could have developed. A set of consonants with com- 
binatory variants, voiced and voiceless, would fulfill both requirements, such a 
pattern having been already suggested by other scholars; and the phonemiciza- 
tion of combinatory variants is not rare. The complexity of the alternations 
found in the pre-IE words indicates that the relationships among the hypo- 
thetical combinatory variants could not have been simple and easily recogniz- 
able, as in Tamul, for instance, where the voiceless variant occurs initially and 
the voiced medially and after voiced consonants. The situation in pre-[E may 
have been something like that of Kurinian, where an alternation of voiced and 
voiceless allophones, in connection with a dynamic free accent, opposes singulars 
to plurals. 

There are a few points upon which the author might have been clearer and 
perhaps not quite so dogmatic. The principal pre-IE languages, or dialects, 
known or conjectured, could have been listed for the sake of the non-specialist. 
It should be pointed out that there are those who regard both Ligurian and 
Rhaetic as IE, not pre-IE (v., e.g., J. Whatmough, The Foundations of Roman 
Italy). Does the author include Basque among the pre-IE dialects related to 
Etruscan, as seems to be implied by certain titles cited in a footnote? There are 
cogent reasons for assuming that Basque and Iberian were not related languages 
(v. Antonio Tovar, Estudios sobre las primitivas lenguas hispdnicas). A. Martinet 
(Word 6[1950].224-233) suggests a reconstruction of the ancient Basque con- 
sonantal pattern with two opposed series in a correlation of aspiration, each one 
having variants for strong and weak positions very much as in Modern Danish; 
such a pattern could also produce false interpretations and confusions among 
speakers accustomed to a correlation of voice. Also, since the consonantal alterna- 
tions in pre-IE words seem to indicate the non-existence of phonemically opposed 
series in the pre-IE language, are we to regard Iberian, Ligurian, and Rhaetic, 
for which Ribezzo has reconstructed patterns with such series, as exceptions? 

We may or may not accept wholeheartedly some of the inferences and assump- 
tions of the author, but it should be pointed out that he tries to keep as close to 
reality as possible by inferring no phonological patterns without reference to 
similar patterns in existing languages. In diachronic problems of this kind, where 
the factual data are meager, inference must of necessity play a major role and the 
odds are heavily against the finding of universally acceptable solutions, but this 
does not mean that they need be regarded as incapable or unworthy of scientific 
treatment. If the limitations inherent in each case are clearly kept in mind, we 
may look for valuable results from the application of structural theory to such 
problems as this one. Heilmann’s application of structural theory is a worth- 
while attempt to build upon the contributions of his predecessors; whether his 
interpretation of the data is always sound is a matter for specialists to decide. 


Columbia University FREDRICK JUNGEMANN 
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Commentationes Fenno-Ugricae in Honorem Y. H. Toivonen, Mémoires de la 

Société Finno-Ougrienne 98. iv + 391 pp. Helsinki 1950. 

The 98th volume of Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne is dedicated to 
Y. H. Toivonen, professor of Finno-Ugric languages at Helsinki University, in 
commemoration of his 60th birthday. Toivonen himself ranks with the best of 
Finno-Ugric linguists, and is especially well known as an etymologist. 

The volume contains altogether 29 articles by Finnish, Estonian, Hungarian, 
French, Swedish, Norwegian, and American authors. The editor, Lauri Posti, 
secretary of the Finno-Ugric Society at the time of publication, has succeeded 
in giving proper balance to the subject matter representing the fields in which 
Toivonen has worked. Most of the papers, as would be expected, are devoted to 
Finno-Ugric problems. Of all the Finno-Ugric languages, only one group has 
been omitted—the Volga-Finnic languages. A few articles are devoted to non- 
Finno-Ugric subjects: Altaic, Slavic, and some Arctic languages. 

Following is a general outline of the more important articles. In the Balto- 
Finnic field etymological articles are predominant (Hakulinen, Magiste, Rapola, 
and Tunkelo). Only Posti deals with a phonological problem—the different 
treatment of Proto-Finnic s as between Karelian and Veps, which Posti accounts 
for by a difference in the chronology in Russian contacts. Concerning Lapp, 
Bergsland treats the demonstrative pronouns, E. Itkonen the perfect participle, 
and Nesheim consonant clusters. In the Permian field, Lak6é’s study is devoted 
to the functions of the prosecutive and transitive cases. The posthumously 
printed article of Himalainen gives a picture of the personal life of Holy Stephan, 
apostle of Ziryens. Papers in the Uralic domain are again etymological (Fuchs, 
T. J. Itkonen, Kalima, Liimola). Vilkuna examines ethnographic data concern- 
ing Obugrian and Samoyed arrows and quivers in the light of linguistic phe- 
nomena. Among the articles devoted to Uralic, Ravila makes a contribution to 
the Uralic declension problem. He concludes that the Proto-Uralic personal 
pronouns were uninflected. Sebeok stresses the importance of areal linguistics in 
Uralic studies. 

Of the articles on non-Uralic languages, the more noteworthy contributions 
are those concerning Altaic and Slavic. The late Finnish Altaist, Ramstedt, 
treats verbal nouns in the Altaic languages. Rasinen’s article discusses Altaic- 
Slavic linguistic relations. Rasénen states that the following Slavic words are 
borrowings from Altaic: Slav. khrén, Russ. sislo, tundra, taigd. Kiparsky traces 
some Finnish influences on Russian place names. Lagercrantz attempts to explain 
the development of the structure of Arctic languages (Lapp, Paleo-Asiatic, Es- 
kimo, etc.) from a primitive, complex language type, following the evolutionary 
psychology of H. Werner. The paper of Lewy on the semantic relationship among 
several languages is somewhat like that of Lagercrantz, but it is very fragmen- 
tary. 

Tosum up, the volume forms a valuable contribution to Finno-Ugric and allied 
fields, and admirably meets the requirements of a dedicatory work. Since all the 
articles are written in either German, English, or French, the work should serve 
a wide range of scholars. 


Indiana University Feurx J. Ornas 
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E. N. Seraad and J. H. Kaa, Ndytteitdé ddnis- ja keskivepsén murteista [Texts of 
North and Middle Veps Dialects], Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 
100. xiv + 621 pp. Helsinki 1951. 

The Finno-Ugrie Society of Helsinki has published several big collections of 
texts in Finno-Ugric languages, namely Vogul, Ziryen, Cheremis, Mordvin, 
Lapp, Veps, Ludic, etc. In addition to these, a new collection of Veps texts, col- 
lected in 1889 by E. N. Setalé and J. H. Kala, has been published recently as 
the 100th volume of the series. Since both of the collectors are dead, the texts 
were edited by E. A. Tunkelo and R. Peltola. The collection contains 109 folk 
tales, 136 folk-songs, 23 mourning-songs, 12 charms, 135 riddles, 7 short ac- 
counts of customs, 1 work description, and 2 hunting stories, altogether 425 units 
which are presented under 315 headings. The collection gives a many-sided 
insight into the covert culture of the Veps, a small Balto-Finnic ethnic group 
who live in North-Western Russia, on the south-western shores of Onega (Adnis) 
Lake and in area to the south of it. Together with the four collections of Veps 
texts previously published (Lénnrot, 1853; Ahlqvist, 1861; Kettunen I-II, 
1920-25; Kettunen-Siro, 1935), we now have about 1100 pages of the Veps 
language in phonetic transcription. 

The editors of these new Veps texts had at their disposal only a small portion 
of the original transcriptions of Setilaé and Kala. The majority of their original 
manuscripts had been lost and were preserved only in copies made by Setila 
at the time of World War I. The editors’ task has not been an easy one. They 
have had to clarify certain ambiguous items in the texts, correct the obvious 
mistakes, translate the texts, and furnish a commentary. Furthermore, they have 
attempted to give the phonetic transcription a certain consistency. The tran- 
scription system currently used for the Finno-Ugric languages was not standard- 
ized until 1900, with the launching of the Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, after 
Setaéla and Kala’s 1889 field-trip. When copying the texts, Setalé had already 
partly modernized the transcription. In their attempts at modernization the 
editors have avoided normalizations which would have been incompatible with 
the principles of the phonetic (not phonemic) transcription used in Finno-Ugric 
linguistics. 

The editing of the work has been accomplished with commendable meticulous- 
ness. The editors, themselves experts on Veps (Tunkelo has, for example, pub- 
lished a Veps phonology of ca. 900 pages, and Peltola is compiling a Veps dic- 
tionary), have been aided in their task by Lauri Posti and several native Vep- 
sians. As a result of this cooperation, these texts have been published in reliable 
form, although it has been impossible to solve every problem of interpretation. 

An extensive chapter of “Explanations and Remarks”’ is added at the end of 
the work (pp. 566-620). Here all remarks, parallel forms, transcription errors, 
etc., found in the manuscripts are listed. The bulk of the remarks, however, are 
devoted to Russian loanwords and features in Veps. Since Veps is Russified more 
than any other of the Balto-Finnic languages, the editors naturally could not 
treat all Russicisms in this chapter. Thus all obvious borrowings from Russian 
have been omitted from the discussion, and only such words and constructions 
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as are not self-explanatory have been treated. Their editorial judgments on the 
value of including or excluding explanations are, on the whole, quite sound. In 
some cases the explanations may seem superfluous, as for instance the indication 
of such everyday Russian borrowings as Veps. brat ‘brother’ (580) or horogo 
‘well’ (618). Instead of these, we would expect explanations in cases such as 
pissal’ ‘a kind of gun’ (590), pal’itS ‘shelf’ (588), ete. (ef. Russ. pi&éal’, polica). 
In some fifteen cases, the Russian equivalent of one and the same Veps word is 
given in several entries, e.g. por’? ‘to split, crack’ < Russ. porot’ (586, 600), 
uitta ‘to go away’ < Russ. witi (583, 612), prapad'iba ‘they died’ < Russ. propa- 
dat’ (586, 597), sm’et’t’as ‘they thought’ < Russ. smetit’ (591, 597). In such in- 
stances it would have sufficed to refer to the first explanation, as was usually 
done. 

In addition to direct loans, Russian loan translations and Russian-like con- 
structions have occasionally been indicated. These last are much more interest- 
ing linguistically, and more attention to them on the part of the editors would 
have been welcome. For instance, here follows a list of words and expressions 
which, in the opinion of the reviewer, can be considered as modelled after Rus- 
sian: panda ‘to set (a time)’ (79, 108), cf. Russ. polozit’ srok; n’'el(l)kiimittSed 
‘commemoration day (for the dead)’ (91), cf. Russ. sorokoviny, sorociny; voinam 
pal'e ‘to the war’ (6), cf. Russ. na voinu; Hé mamad-m'éte . . . voiktihe ‘they be- 
moaned their mother’ (158), cf. Russ. plakat' po materi; the distributive use of 
m'oto: ituze kaik . . . kord'id m'éto ‘each sat in his sleigh’ (115), cf. Russ. sadit'sja 
po sanjam; etc. 

Finally, attention should be called to a few details. On p. 591 we read that 
instead of the elative kaglas saz ‘up to the neck’ the illative kaglhas sai should be 
expected. This is an error, since the use of the elative case + sa- postposition (or 
suffix) is widespread in similar instances in the Balto-Finnic languages; cf. Li- 
vonian (Sj.-W.) pudlist séni ‘knee-high’, Estonian kaelast saadik ‘neck-high’, 
Karelian kaglasta Soah ‘id.’ 

Then, too, on p. 570 we are told that Veps smidtnuze ‘to be transformed’ be- 
longs to the verb smuwut'ta(ze) ‘to be 2mbarrassed, etc.’ (< Russ. smutit'(sja)) 
and has developed from it under the influence of the verb mwuttaze ‘to be trans- 
formed’. The reviewer thinks that Veps smitnuze should be kept apart from the 
smuut'ta(ze) and considered as having emerged directly from Veps miitta 
‘to change’, muuttaze ‘to be transformed’, etc.; to the latter, s has been added on 
the analogy of Russian perfective verbs. Cf. a similar development in the Veps 
verb strepta ‘to break, swingle’ (< Russ. trepat’). 


Indiana University Feurx J. O1nas 


Nrxo.aus Poppr, Khalkha-Vongolische Grammatik, mit Bibliographie, Sprach- 
proben und Glossar. Akad. d. Wissensch. u. Lit., Veréff. d. Orient. Kommis- 
sion, I. 188 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1951. 

Khalkha, the official and literary language of the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
is used as a modern Mongolian koine in Inner Mongolia, i.e. the Chinese provinces 
of Ninghsia, Suiyiian, Chahar, and Western Jehol. Khalkha is understood also 
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by all eastern groups of the Buryats, by the Ojrats of N.W. Mongolia, and by 
other marginal groups. Thus Khalkha occupies a key position in the vast steppe 
and desert area between Siberia and China, Eastern Turkistan and Manchuria. 
According to Poppe, the number of native speakers of Khalkha amounts to 
700,000, that of people who understand it to about one million and a half. 

Poppe, the author of a long series of scientific contributions and informative 
works about Mongolian languages, has now written a most welcome introduction 
to the modern spoken language of Mongolia, at the same time a most scholarly 
work and one that makes the language accessible to students who are conversant 
with neither Russian nor Mongolian philology. So far the only grammars written 
in a western language that occasionally deal with Khalkha have been either too 
sketchy or generally too imperfect to serve as an introduction to any Mongolian 
language. Although this is essentially a concise, descriptive grammar, Poppe 
does not refrain from references to historical and comparative evidence whenever 
they contribute to clarify matters. 

The Introduction contains a geographical and historical survey of the Mon- 
golian linguistic group and its development, a chapter on the successive Mon- 
golian writing systems, and a discussion of the relation of Khalkha to literary 
Mongolian. Beside the usual sections devoted to the sound system, derivation, 
morphology, and syntax, the book contains a grammatical index and an ex- 
haustive bibliography. A chrestomathy follows which contains five stories and 
five songs from the popular oral literature of the Khalkhas, with a glossary of 
the words occurring in either the grammatical section or the texts. The practical 
importance of this glossary is enhanced by the fact that no Khalkha dictionary 
in a western language is available to date. The words, in the glossary, are fol- 
lowed by their detailed phonetic transcription. 


Columbia University Karu H. MENGES 


Sreran WuroM, The Karakalpak Language. Reprinted from Anthropos 46.487- 

610. Posieux (Fribourg) 1951. 

This is a study of modern Qaraqalpaq as spoken by three members of the 
Qaraqalpaq nation who were taken prisoners by the Germans during the last 
war. The three native informants belonged to three hardly diverging dialect 
areas of Qaraqalpaq all on the lower Amu-Darya between Khiwa and the 
Aral Sea. Texts with an interlineary and a free English translation are found in 
the Appendix. 

The Qaraqalpaq language was first ushered in to the Western World by the 
reviewer’s Qaragalpaqg Grammar, I, Phonology (New York 1947), and since 
Part II, Morphology, has not been completed as yet, nothing else has been written 
on that language in the West. In the Soviet Union however the Qaraqalpaq 
nation has repeatedly attracted attention, mainly, it is true, from historical and 
ethnological quarters. Yet Basqaq-Ulu, the author of a very short practical 
grammar of the language, published, a year or so ago, a larger volume containing 
texts on the dialects of Qaraqalpaq which deserve the attention of Turkolo- 
gists. In view of the scarcity of available material any addition to it is welcome. 
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If we keep in mind that Wurm’s informants had, for a number of years, been 
away from their homes and permanently exposed to the influence of other 
Qaraqalpaq dialects and closely related Turkic languages, I am inclined to 
doubt the genuineness of the present data. This does not mean however that I 
consider the texts to be worthless. The merit of Wurm’s study lies in the meticu- 
lous observation of the individual pronunciation of his informants. The author 
is obviously extraordinarily gifted in that respect, particularly in matters of 
accentuation and intonation. Wurm, who has devised a system of accent and 
intonation marks, complains that it had to be abandoned for technical reasons. 
Yet there is (p. 555) a table illustrating, with the help of especially composed 
neumes, sentences 1—44 of his second text. Here again the question arises of how 
far this intonation system is pure or mixed, i.e. exposed to influences from other 
dialects or languages. 

The section on “grammar,” mostly morphology with some remarks about 
syntax, is mainly descriptive, with only occasional references to other Turkic 
languages. Linguistic facts are rarely considered in their historical and environ- 
mental genesis. Few are the references to former contributions; only at the very 
beginning there is one to my Phonology and to Wurm’s review of it in Anthropos 
45.403-408. The section on grammar (and occasionally also that on phonology 
and phonetics) is often unsystematic and in parts weak and even faulty. The 
errors are due, to some extent, to an imperfect handling of the historical and 
comparative method and to a lack of deeper Turkological erudition, but also to 
a deficient knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and Russian. 


Columbia University Karu H. MENGES 


Sisto VeRRI, Saggio di comparazione lessicale fra il Cunama e le lingue Bari e 
Lotuxo. Reprinted from Anthropos 45.618-26. Posieux (Fribourg) 1951. 
Kunama is spoken in the south-east of Eritrea. Its relation with the other 

languages of Ethiopia and of Africa in general has been the subject of various 

studies. Reinisch connects Kunama with Nubia and Baria and considers these 

languages as intermediate between Cushitic and Nilotic. A. Drexel and W. 

Schmidt consider Kunama as Cushitic whereas Nuba is included in the Nilotic 

group. D. Westermann includes Kunama with Nuba and Dinka in the Sudanese 

group. M. Delafosse speaks about Kunama, Nuba, and Bariaas of a ‘‘Nilo-Chad” 
group. C. Conti Rossini includes Kunama in the Nilotic group. (The titles of 
the various studies are given by S. Verri in his article.) M. A. Bryan (Nilotic 

Languages of Africa) does not include Kunama in the Nilotic group. The author 

of the reviewed article is in agreement with Conti Rossini and attempts to prove 

his point by comparing the vocabulary of Kunama with that of Bari and Lotuxo 

(spelled Lotuho by M. A. Bryan, ibid., but also Lotuko by various authors). 

Bari and Lotuxo are languages spoken in the Sudan. The lexical material on 

these languages used by S. Verri comes from P. C. Muratori, English, Bari, 

Lotuxo, Acoli, Okaru (A. E. Sudan), 1948. As for Kunama, whatever his source 

may be, there is disagreement between Verri’s vocabulary and the one by P. 

Giuseppe Fermo, Vocabolario Cunama (Cunama Italiano—Italiano Cunama), 
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Rome, 1950. So, for instance in V(erri) sida ‘sonno’, but F(ermo) suda ‘sera’; 
V. stéiru-ma ‘bruno’, but F. sala; V. ktidwma ‘muro’, but F. ‘tettoia o campana 
rettangolare’ V. tera ‘luce’, but F. tera ‘luna’, and others. 

To prove the connection between Kunama, Lotuxo, and Bari, the author com- 
pares about 200 words of these languages. The comparisons seem on the whole 
convincing, but a table of correspondences between the various phonemes would 
greatly help in the comparisons. Without this table one is rather surprised to see 
K(unama) sida ‘sleep’ compared with L(otuxo) gata; K. Sigidd ‘domestic animal’ 
with B(ari) ki-gakvtat; K. bi ‘open’ with L. but; gdbdla ‘monkey’ with L. amoloy; 
K. agila ‘bracelet’ with L. akuli; K. ibba ‘dance’ with B. dipa ‘cortile per la danza’, 
and many more. It should be stressed, however, that the lexical comparisons 
are sound, which implies that the precise relationship between Kunama and 
Bari-Lotuxo is established. A study in comparative phonology and morphology 
would be necessary before a definite statement could be made. 


Brandeis University Wo tr LEsLau 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, Edited by James B. 

Pritchard. xxx + 526 pages. Princeton University Press, 1950. 

The understanding of the historical background of the Biblical period in all 
its aspects was greatly helped by the extra-biblical texts coming from the various 
regions of the ancient Near East, such as Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor and 
Syria. The Biblical scholar, often a non-specialist in the extra-biblical field, was 
in need of a collection of the ancient Near Eastern texts that had a bearing on 
various literary, social and political problems of the Bible. Important works 
resulted in this field. To mention only: E. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und 
das Alte Testament (1872), H. Winckler, Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten 
Testament (1892, 1903, 1909), A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des 
alten Orients (1904), Hugo Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten 
Testamente (1909), and Texte und Bilder (1926, 1927), R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
Parallels to the Old Testament (1912, 1926), and G. A. Barton, Archaeology and 
Bible (1916, seventh edition in 1937). 

The recent archaeological data, the new texts and languages that have come 
to light, and the modified interpretation of the various texts made it necessary 
to reconsider the question of the extra-biblical texts in relation to the Bible. The 
result of it is the reviewed book. ‘““Two criteria have been used in choosing the 
material. First, an attempt has been made to include those texts which have, 
from time to time, been cited in recognized commentaries as parallel to, or il- 
lustrative of, certain passages in the Old Testament. Secondly, an attempt has 
been made in selecting texts for this volume to give representative types of 
literary expression from each of the linguistic and cultural areas of the ancient 
Near East”’ (p. xiv). The arrangement of the texts is according to literary types. 
These types are the following: 1. Myths, epics, and legends; 2. Legal texts; 3. 
Historical texts; 4. Rituals, incantations, and descriptions of festivals; 5. Hymns 
and prayers; 6. Didactic and Wisdom literature; 7. Lamentations; 8. Secular 
songs and poems; 9. Letters; 10. Miscellaneous texts. The original languages 
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from which the texts come include Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, 
Canaanite, Ugaritic, and Aramaic. Each translation is preceded by a short 
introduction giving the nature of the text and the bibliographical indications. A 
special table of contents (pp. 501-502) lists the texts according to the languages. 
An index of Biblical references and an index of names close the book. 

The scientific achievements of the translators guarantee the reliability of the 
accomplished work. The Egyptian texts are translated by J. A. Wilson; Akkadian 
by W. F. Albright, A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, A. L. Oppenheim, R. H. Pfeiffer, A. 
Sachs, E. A. Speiser, and F. J. Stephens; Sumerian by S. N. Kramer, and some 
texts by A. L. Oppenheim; Ugaritic and Aramaic by H. L. Ginsberg; Hebrew 
inscriptions by W. F. Albright. In considering a second edition it might be ad- 
visable to include epigraphic South Arabic texts. 

The translators and the editor, James B. Pritchard, deserve the highest praise 
for the excellent handbook that they put at the disposal of everyone who is 
interested in the Bible and in the ancient Near East. The book contains also 
valuable material for specialists in the field of literature. 


Brandeis University Wo tr LEsLau 








A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DIACHRONIC PHONEMICS 
by ALPHONSE G. JUILLAND 


1. INTRODUCTION 


A quarter of a century has elapsed since 1928 when Trubetzkoy, Jakobson, 
and Karcevskij presented to the participants of the First International Congress 
of Linguists at The Hague the Manifeste that was to be hailed as a turning 
point in 20th-century linguistics. One of the most revolutionary features of the 
Manifeste was the rejection of de Saussure’s tenet regarding the fundamental 
linguistic antinomy between synchrony and diachrony. Before the Manifeste, no 
one had dared openly to challenge the assumption that the static and the evo- 
lutionary aspects of language have nothing in common, and that they are 
amenable only to totally different methods. By stressing that, if ‘‘tout se tient”’ 
in a synchronic system, no part of that system can change irrespective of the 
rest, the Manifeste was in fact attacking the atomistic conception of language 
history which had been prevalent throughout the 19th century and had reached 
its climax with the neo-grammarians. For these and their followers, the historical 
phonology of a language was the mere mechanical juxtaposition of the history 
of each one of the phonic elements considered by and for themselves. When a 
given language branched off, as Latin did into the various Romance tongues, 
this was presented as the —non-effectuated—sum of as many branching-offs as 
there were characteristic sounds in the original language. All this makes a 
convenient milestone of the year 1928 from which to measure the progress of 
diachronic phonemics. It is true that we could discover in the writings of 
Trubetzkoy, Jakobson, or Mathesius, prior to 1928, traces of functional think- 
ing applied to diachrony. It would not be difficult to show how Jespersen, 
Meillet, Sapir, Luick, and other linguists of former generations have at times 
used some procedures or formulations that would meet with the approval of 
present-day diachronicists. But we leave this task to whoever will write the 
history of 20th-century linguistics. For us, 1928 remains the date of the first 
conscious and public rejection of the unbridgeable separateness of synchronic 
and diachronic linguistic research, and the present bibliography does not present 
any writing published before that date. 

Soon after the Manifeste there appeared some attempts to apply the new 
principles to some Slavic facts. Their authors were Trubetzkoy and, above all, 
Roman Jakobson with his Remarques sur l’évolution phonologique du russe. But 
it is not surprising that no important progress should have been achieved at 
that time in a discipline which required the confrontation of successive syn- 
chronic layers and accordingly supposed preexisting synchronic descriptions 
which of course were not available in the early thirties. But as soon as syn- 
chronic research had borne some fruit, the first diachronic studies began to 
appear here and there, in Prague or under the pen of linguists directly influenced 
from that center. Three names stand out: Bohumil Trnka, Nikolaas van Wijk, 
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and André Martinet. The first to follow the lead of the Manifeste was Trnka 
whose earliest diachronic studies go as far back as 1934. He was concerned 
both with theoretical advances and with the application of the new principles 
to Germanic phonology. Van Wijk, at first an opponent, was soon converted, 
and contributed to diachronic phonemics many studies which are now definitely 
outdated by later research. The contribution of the third pioneer, A. Martinet, 
was far more decisive and we shall revert several times to his doctrine in the 
following paragraphs. 

The first important theoretical contribution was, it is true, Roman Jakobson’s 
Prinzipien der historischen Phonologie. But Jakobson’s aim was limited to 
presenting, for the benefit of future diachronicists, a new terminology adapted 
to the one currently used at that time in synchronic descriptions. This is clear 
from a short sentence where Jakobson, after having defined the extent of his 
contribution, indicated the possibility of another order of research: “Aber die 
Mutationenbeschreibung erschépft noch nicht die historische Phonologie. Wir 
stehen vor der Aufgabe der Mutationendeutung.” This shows clearly what are 
the final objectives of diachronic investigation: the mere description (Beschrei- 
bung) of two successive synchronic situations, the pure and simple confrontation 
of the phonemic structures before and after the mutation, does not exhaust by 
far the task of the diachronicists, as a superficial reading of Jakobson’s paper 
has tended to convince too many scholars. In fact, the description of a mutation 
in phonemic terms is nothing but the formulation of a problem; it remains for 
diachronic phonemics to solve that problem by contributing a causal interpreta- 
tion of that mutation. Only then may we say that the Saussurian antinomy has 
been overcome and historical linguistics has passed from the domain of descriptive 
to that of explicatory sciences. 

The main features of the new discipline may be grouped, as was done by 
Martinet (cf. Word 8.1-32), under the three headings of Function, Structure, 
and Asymmetry of the organs of speech. But I shall, in what follows, give 
preference to a dichotomic presentation of the method: functional and structural 
factors shall be grouped under the heading of Internal Conditioning—those are, 
as it were, passive or reactive factors which remind one of the final cause of 
traditional logic—and opposed to External Conditioning, including asymmetry 
among factors active by definition and capable of determining through a pres- 
sure exerted upon the system a reaction on the part of internal factors; these 
external factors correspond, up to a certain point, to the efficient cause of tra- 
ditional logic. Among the so-called external conditions, asymmetry is by far 
the most important factor because it alone is general and constant, i.e. present 
in all languages at any stage of their history. In this dichotomic presentation, 
diachronic phenomena appear as the result of the interaction of external and 
internal factors. 

For obvious reasons most specialists have limited themselves to the one 
explanatory principle of function, which amounts to the preservation of useful 
distinctive oppositions. It is, in the main, some of the implications of linguistic 
function that had struck the precursors of diachronic phonemics. The first 
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author to present an explicit formulation of that principle and apply it in con- 
sistent fashion to the history of a given language was Jakobson in his Remarques. 

The importance of structural factors was first indicated in an article by 
Trubetzkoy entitled Die Entwicklung der slavischen Gutturale. Trubetzkoy, who 
had stressed in his presentation of various systems the regular arrangement of 
phonic units, was led to posit a permanent trend toward balance and harmony 
in phonemic systems. This new principle of explanation was applied by other 
scholars to various problems and illustrated in André Haudricourt and Alphonse 
Juilland’s Essai pour une histoire structurale du phonétisme francais which tends 
to reduce the historical phonology of a language to a purely structural one. 

The crucial discovery of the existence of an internal, both functional and 
structural, conditioning of phonological changes should not lead—as mistakenly 
assumed by some scholars—to an exclusion of the external factors more or less 
clearly delineated by traditional linguistics. On the contrary, the phonemic 
approach to linguistic evolution necessarily postulates these: if only governed 
by the principle of equilibrium, the system would be reduced to perpetual 
immobility, hence the abolition of structural history. The intervention of 
external factors—factors of instability and unbalance—justifies the dialectic 
process which underlies phonemic changes: when the pressure which external 
factors exert upon one or another point in the system becomes strong enough to 
make the latter yield, the internal factors of stability and equilibrium are then 
set in motion. The balance of these antagonistic factors will account for the 
phonological change. Thus diachronic phonemics does more than accept the 
validity of external factors of change; it postulates them. This has been stressed 
by Martinet in a number of studies culminating in his TCLP 8 paper Réle de la 
corrélation dans la phonologie diachronique. He has there, for the first time, 
shown the decisive role in phonology of the asymmetrical configuration of the 
organs of speech in permanent conflict with the ever present trend toward the 
equilibrium of systems. 

Diachronic phonemics, by overcoming the Saussurian antinomy, has revealed 
itself as one of the keys to the further development of modern linguistics. It is 
the only one of the various linguistic disciplines which enables the science of 
language to transcend the purely descriptive stage and to accede to the realm 
of explicatory sciences. Diachronic phonemics explains changes that are de- 
termined by the system and that consequently bear upon all the realizations of 
a phoneme, and not only on isolated ones conditioned by a certain position in 
the spoken chain. Therefore it enables us to replace the phonetic laws of the 
neo-grammarians—pure statements of fact such as “free tonic a passes to e’’— 
by really causal laws of the same type as those offered by the natural sciences. 
To the quasi-theological conception of a unique and indivisible cause, as 
we find it throughout the 19th century, diachronic phonemics opposes the 
conception of multiple and convergent conditions in the spirit of modern science. 
Thanks to the new experience acquired through the elucidation of a large number 
of concrete linguistic evolutionary processes, diachronic phonemics leads us 
toward the establishment of panchronic laws, i.e. laws which are valid always 
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and everywhere provided some structural conditions are realized. Much remains 
to be done, but the pioneering period is over and we already stand on fairly 
sure ground. Really constructive research in diachronic phonemics is, in the 
main, the work of Prague School linguists in the widest sense of the phrase, i.e. 
scholars who consciously operate with phonemically relevant phonic substance. 
From other quarters little has come so far but theoretical discussions usually 
avoiding explicative issues. Such papers by Bally, Sechehaye, von Wartburg, 
Leroy listed below for instance belong here. On a more concrete level the contri- 
butions from British and American authors like Daniel Jones, Archibald Hill, 
George Trager, or Henry Hoenigswald are essentially descriptive. An interesting 
exception, Martin Joos’ The Medieval Sibilants, must ultimately derive from 
Prague School teaching. The resistance to diachronic phonemics is of the same 
type as that which greeted the rise of synchronic phonemics in the 1930’s. It 
derives from intellectual apathy, lack of accurate information, limited linguistic 
background, all of these often masquerading as agnostic sophistication. 

Surprisingly enough, the rejection by diachronic phonemics of the atomistic 
conception of linguistic history is not at all a pure and simple rejection of the 
heritage bequeathed by our 19th-century predecessors. Diachronic phonemics is 
the only method that enables us to bridge the gap between the historical and 
substantialistic tradition on the one hand and the structuralistic and formalistic 
approach to modern linguistics on the other hand. Through the overcoming of 
the Saussurian antinomy, diachronic phonemics will enable us to reestablish the 
basic unity of our science by showing the intimate connections between the 
“vertical” and the “horizontal” cuts of a language. It is therefore the discipline 
that can conquer for structural linguistics the host of those scholars who still 
practice the old methods because linguistics remains for them a historical 
discipline par excellence. 

In conclusion, what is the present situation of this young discipline twenty- 
five years after the Manifeste? To tell the truth, it is far better on the theoretical 
plane where, as we have seen, a coherent and fairly rigorous doctrine has been 
elaborated, than in the actual exploitation of the material by this new method 
of investigation. Some pioneering work has already been completed in the 
Romance field, but the other domains have hardly been touched. Here and 
there, some details have been investigated but full treatments are few and far 
between, and most of them either are outstripped by modern research or do not 
go beyond mere descriptions in spite of their constant use of functional and 
structural terminology. In larger works, a consistent and rewarding use of the 
method is already to be found in such books as Haudricourt and Juilland’s 
previously mentioned Essai, Fredrick Jungemann’s The Substratum Theory and 
the Hispano-Romance and Gascon Dialects, William Diver’s The Relation of Latin 
to Oscan-Umbrian, all of them derived from the teaching of André Martinet. 
This scholar is indeed the one, who, in a series of important contributions 
devoted to the phonology of different languages and groups of languages and 
alternating with theoretical expositions, has illustrated the widest variety of 
structural situations. These contributions as a whole could already be used as 
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an introduction to diachronic phonemics, and we may hope that they soon will 
combine into a book embodying all the details of the doctrine. 

The present bibliography makes no claim to being complete. Important 
explicative contributions may have escaped the author’s scrutiny, and he will 
be grateful for any additional information forwarded through the editors of this 
journal. Concerning purely descriptive ones it never was the author’s intention 
to include any writing combining the treatment of some problem of historical 
phonology with the use of functional-structural terminology. But, on the other 
hand, some of the descriptive literature offers a useful background for more 
productive research, and was felt to deserve a place in the present collection. A 
choice had to be made and a choice is always subjective. 


2. ABBREVIATIONS 


Actes: Actes du... me Congrés International des Linguistes. Actes Ps.: Actes du... me 
Congrés International de Psychologie. Actes Sl.: Actes du . . . me Congrés International des 
Slavistes. AJ: Acta Jutlandica, Copenhagen. AL: Acta Linguistica, Copenhagen. ANPE: 
Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale, The Hague. AO: Archiv Orientdlni, 
Prague. AS: American Speech, New York. AvPh.: Archiv fiir vergleichende Phonetik, Berlin. 
BCLC: Bulletin du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, Copenhagen. BPTJ: Biuletyn 
Polskiego Towarzystwa J ¢zykoznawczego, Cracow. BSL: Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique 
de Paris, Paris. CFS: Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, Geneva. CILUP: Conférences de 
l'Institut de Linguistique de V Université de Paris, Paris. CMF: Casopis pro Moderni Filologii, 
Prague. CPh.: Classical Philology, Chicago. CSP: Cahiers Sextil Puscariu, Paris. FM: 
Le Francais Moderne, Paris. IF: Indogermanische Forschungen, Berlin. IJ AL: International 
Journal of American Linguistics, Bloomington, Indiana. JP: Jezyk Polski, Warsaw. JPs.: 
Journal de Psychologie, Paris. LS: Linguistica Slovaca, Bratislava. Mededelingen: Medede- 
lingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam. MLN: 
Modern Language Notes, Baltimore. NPhM: Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, Helsingfors. 
NTS: Norsk Tidskrift for Sprogvidenskap, Oslo. OT: Onze Taaltuin, The Hague. Proc. 
Phon.: Proceedings of the ...th Congress of Phonetic Sciences. RFE: Revista de filologia 
espanola, Madrid. RGH: La revue de géographie humaine et d’ethnologie, Paris. RLiR: Revue 
de Linguistique Romane, Montpellier. Rom. Forsch.: Romanische Forschungen, Frankfurt 
am Main. RPh.: Romance Philology, Berkeley, California. RR: The Romanic Review, New 
York. SMS: Sbornik Matice Slovenskej, Turéiansky Sv. Martin. SS: Slovo a Slovesnost, 
Prague. 7CLP: Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, Prague. TNTL: Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlansche Taal- en Letterkunde, Leiden. VMU: Vestnik Moskovskogo Universiteta, 
Moscow. VR: Vox Romanica, Ziirich. ZfPh.: Zeitschrift fiir Phonetik, Berlin. 
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